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“TO RIGHT THE WRONG.” 
BY EDNA LYALL. 
The last instalment of this popular story, which has appear 


ed in special eight-page Supplements, is published in this num- 
ber of the BAZAR. 


Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with numerous full-sized patterns, accompanied by illustrations 
d } "4 


and descriptions, of Autumn and Winter Costumes and Wrap- 
pings for Ladies and Children 


OLD NEWSPAPERS. 
( UR daily comforts and little belongings are so thought- 
lessly enjoyed that we seldom pause to consider them 
in the light of blessings, consequently it is a surprise to dis 
cover that these necessities cau become objects of envy or 
longing. 

The average American family is bountifully supplied 
with ephemeral reading, and in most houses newspapers 
accumulate with astonishing and embarrassing rapidity. 
This fact bas been taken advantage of for the benefit of the 
sick in hospitals, and the ‘‘collection boxes” for reading 
matter are prominent at all ferries and railway stations 
But nearer home the needs of those who cannot afford to buy 
a paper have scarcely appealed to us, and it was with a little 
pang of regret at her want of thought that a lady found 
herself acceding to the request of a former servant for some 
of the superabundance of newspapers. ‘I never knew how 
few things poor people have until I married,” said the young 
woman, whom matrimony had transplanted from the com- 
forts of domestic service into the dignity of keeping house 
for two; ‘‘ it seems so strange not to have anything to read, 
and never a scrap of paper to light my fire!” This little 
shaft pierced more than one armor of indifference, as the 
friend who overheard, and who “‘ only boarded,” bethought 
herself that she might easily find some one to whom old 
newspapers would be welcome, and soon discovered that 
her lauudress had a hitherto unsatisfied yearning for them. 
With the simplicity and directness of her Scandinavian 
origin, this soft-spoken creature expatiated upon the com 
fort of having her shelves nicely covered, and her slender 
stock of wearing apparel protected from the whitewashed 
walls. Moreover, she displayed her gratitude by bringing 
from her tiny garden bright little nosegays—the old English 
word best describes the bunches of zinnias, nasturtiums, and 
marigolds, with an occasional bit of geranium—taking 50 
much pleasure in the blessing of giving that she is an ex 
ample and unconsciously a reproach to those who carelessly 
neglect their greater means of bestowing benefits or pleasure. 

Illustrated papers are a great boon. It is wonderful how 
much pleasure and instruction they give to the older mem- 
bers, while the little ones of the family find endless delight 
in them. When everything has been read out of them the 
pictures tacked upon the walls relieve the barest room of its 
plainness 

Paper books drop into the hospital boxes too, and the 
unattached— bachelors and travellers—can well afford to add 
to the store of light reading for the weary invalids. It is 
wiser for people in permanent homes to consideythose whose 
every coin is perforce devoted to pure utility, and to make 
up a parcel which shall carry light and sweetness to a coun- 
try rectory, or to the hard-working wife of a hard-working 
home missionary. The personal element counts for so much, 
and warms the hearts of those who receive such gifts. Even 
the familiar handwriting of the address has been known to 
give a thrill of delight to a lonely and secluded life. 


THE WRINKLE. 

SVERY woman dreads her wrinkles, it is said. If they 
44 are not such a source of avxiety to men, it is because 
men have not been reared from the cradle with the under- 
standing that it is their business to charm, Every man has 
aun inchoate sensation that he has but to command and all 
should be serene ; and whether that is the case or not, trou- 
ble may come to him iv his business, but worry and fret are 
spared to him in a thousand domestic and personal details. 
And then, besides, if wrinkles come he does not care. Some- 
times he does not see them or recognize them; if he does 
see them, it is commonly but with the regret with which he 
feels in other ways that he is growing old, and with no re- 
gard whatever to his personal appearance. 

But with a woman it is necessarily otherwise. Her gen- 
eral appearance is a matter of consequence to her. It is not 
by any means always on account of ignoble reasons. With 
her often it is a duty to be an agreeable object to the eye, a 
pleasing part of the environment; and as far as beauty was 
her perquisite in the beginning, as far as there were rosy 
cheeks and glowiug eyes aud white brow and curving lips 
to her portion, it gives ber a not unreasonable sadness to 
see the disintegration of all that charm, She hates to be un- 
lovely, and her first wrinkles, she knows, are only the scouts 
doing picket duty for the whole army of disorganization. 
Moreover, a man is never laid on the shelf, but a woman 
knows that there is danger with her increasing wrinkles of 
being made to feel that her usefulness is over. : 

There are numberless causes of these undesired wrinkles, 
but none of them ure more potent than the very simple one 
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of undue facial expression, The lively woman who lifts 
her eyebrows perpetually will find that her habit has pro- 
duced numberless long lines running across her forehead ; 
who laughs, lifting the muscles that close the eyes, will have 
innumerable crows’-feet at the corners, and fine lines a8 many 
beneath the lower lids ; who expresses her disdain, her dis- 
like, her ill temper, too freely on her countenance, will have 
the despondent and disagreeable lines curving from the cor- 
ners of the mouth down the chin, as well as the deep-cut 
frown and the parallel lines on the brow, like those on old- 
fashioned sugar gingerbread. The woman who frowns from 
petulance or from the effort to see will have the repellivg 
perpendicular rift in the forehead just above the nose ; and 
the moping and melancholy woman will have the marks of 
her moping engraved on her face. Indeed, every character 
writes itself out on the face in lines that those versed in the 
writing will have no difficulty in reading ; and if now one 
emotion calls only a few into visibility, presently another 
one will flash like a light behind a transparency and call a 
whole new set into action; and where some see only chance 
lines and folds, the skilled see faces scarred with various 
passions or bland with guileless and perhaps almost wrinkle- 
less serenity. One very fertile cause of wrinkles is the en- 
deavor to see without glasses when the time to cal] upon the 
services of these useful friends has arrived, the effort mak- 
ing a continual gathering of skin and muscle in directions 
which presently become permanent. Almost equally fer- 
tile are the habits of reading by a feeble light, of allowing 
the sun to shine in the face and dazzle the eyes, or the wind 
to blow in them and inflame them; for Nature will care for 
the eyes herself, and do her best to protect them with the 
thing nearest at hand, which is the skin, and straightway 
comes the wrinkle. 

Another sad source of the trouble is the loss of teeth, for 
no artificial teeth can possibly hold in permanent position 
the external muscles above the roots of the teeth. Often, 
of course, extraction cannot be prevented; the mouth must 
be kept wholesome even if the teeth are lost through the 
necessity. But now that the dentist’s art has become equal 
to the preservation ofa tooth in almost any stage, that rea- 
son for a wrinkle is in great measure averted. Of course 
time must at last do its telling work; the muscle wil! cease 
to take its nourishment, will relax, will loosen; the wrinkle 
will follow. But even if it must come eventually, it need 
not be hastened, as too frequently it is; and the refusal to 
entertain worry and anxiety, and the habit of discouraging 
foreboding and nameless fears, and the promotion of all the 
serenity and calmness possible, will certainly do a great deal 
towards giving the face a youth which is phenomenal, but 
which ought to be perennial. 


A BIT OF GENEROSITY. 
7 \ JE knew she had 
cooked it —- the 
six-o’clock supper of 
those’who keep to their 
old country ways. But 
when the meal was 
over and the ‘‘dishes 
done” she joined us in 
the parlor—that quaint 


Mater hon Jercllon 
a old parlor hung about 
with swords and rifles 


and rare relics of by-gone Indian days. The piano that stood 
at one end of the room was as quaint and old as the parlor 
itself, and had a quaver in its voice when its keys were struck 
that made ove think of the singing of ancient dames and 
feeble gentlemen. Indeed, it seemed to me, as I listened to 
its notes in that room there where the firelight and the twi- 
light met upon the window-pane—the one so bright and 
ruddy within, the other so pale and green without—it seem- 
ed to me, as I listened, that this old piano was like some poor 
soul that had not died with its own generation and could 
not live with anew one. For whenever a song of to-day is 
played upon it the modern spirit flees, lost in the only vibra- 
tions those long-tried strings have ever known, or will ever 
be capable of knowing—those that had once been stirred by 
melodies of other days—days that we have never known. 
You suddenly think, when you hear such songs, of a child 
dressed in its grandfather's clothes, shivering with the 
strangeness of his plight, instead of laughing as you had 
thought he would. 

She took a seat near the fire, folding her withered hands 
with their knotted fingers nervously in her lap. She ad- 
dressed Mrs. Watson, our hostess, when she spoke, as “ Sal- 
lie,” having known her as a child years younger than her- 
self. Mrs. Watson, however, always said Mrs. Truman, 
meaning by it not to let the old woman forget her early 
state and dignities, when she, a little girl, knew her as the 
wife of the richest farmer in the neighborhood. The Mrs. 
Truman of to-day is a flat-chested old woman of seventy- 
eight, with a seamed and withered face, and thick brown hair 
hardly touched with gray. She is proud of her tresses, 
they told us, and whenever opportunity came, even when 
visitors were present, she was accustomed to appearing with 
it flowing over her shoulders, her comb in her hand, and 
some irrelevant outcry on her lips, as if she had been startled 
into forgetting the proprieties. The neighbors thought her 
crazy, and said she grew worse when the moon was full. 
Indeed, that was the reason her eldest son gave for not al- 
lowing her in the house, and why her descendants—they are 
as numerous as those of Britain’s Queen—feel justified in 
living in fine stone houses, having their own “ teams” and 
farm lands, while she, poor thing, works to get the one hun- 
dred dollars—she is tov proud not to work for it—which will 
take her into some poorhouse near by. So this was why 
Mrs. Watson, always doing good to others, has allowed this 
one-time neighbor to come to her as cook, allowing her even 
her little fliglity ways whenever the moon is at its full. 

Mrs. Van Twiller, who knew the story, drew nearer to the 
old woman and talked in her gentle gracious way, turning 
to tell us, as the other left the room, that she had gone to 

t her treasures—a cigur-box full of stones and arrow- 

eads they proved to be later, that she had once picked up 
in the West. In an old rag were tied what she had always 
hoped were diamonds. One of these, a bit of crystul, she 

ve, in that impulsive generous way that had been Ler youth- 
fal charm and distinction, to Mrs. Van Twiller. 

Mrs. Van Twiller was overcome. We all, iudeed, talked of 
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this in the firelight long after the old woman had fone to 
bed. ‘The rarest piece of generosity,” Mrs. Van iller 
said. “For all she knew, it was the price of admission to 
the poorhouse that she’s working for!” ‘‘ The cruelty of 
those children!” another said. ‘‘One never expects t 
things in the country, where men live near to nature and 
can see God in every tree.” ‘‘ One must always expect it,” 
said our host, ‘‘ wher the greed of the dollar has taken pos- 
session of a soul; it’s a hunger that eats away the heart it 
euters.” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
OURSELVES AT CHICAGO. 


Wwe sometimes complain of English observers as being 
dull, but, after all, Mr. Walter Besant said the best 
thing yet uttered about the great Chicago Exhibition, when 
he said that he there for the first time came in contact with 
the American people. Mr. Julian Hawthorne came next 
him when in his ‘‘Humors of the Fair” he said that on en- 
tering the enclosure we all become The People ourselves. 
What is called in Eastern cities ‘‘ society” simply vanishes 
inside the fair gates; it might, as Mr. Hawthorne said, 
have had an “exhibit,” and very likely ‘‘ we should all 
have gone to look at it, just as we go to see the Mound- 
builders or the Ostrich Farm.” We who are there — the 
roughest of us—may be parents of the Four Hundred of 
the next generation, but the living Four Hundred has no 
visible place. Except in one costly little family group 
mude of marble—so forlorn as to be pathetic—in the Art 
Gallery, there is nothing to remind us that Mr. McAllister’s 
world has an existence. And not merely this, but the 
world of art criticism, of bookish knowledge, of foreign trav- 
el, is equally subordinated and swamped. One may wander 
about among two hundred thousand people all day, and 
not see ove man whom the Prince of Wales or a New York 
clubman would regard as weil dressed; not a woman sug- 

estive, I will not say of Worth or Redfern, but even of the 

n Marché. Yet,on the other hand, one sees nobody out 
at clbows, nobody even in unquestionable homespun. The 
extremes are absent; the men of the trades-unions are not 
there; Mr. Garland’s impoverished farmers, with the lion’s 
paw of the mortgage on their necks, are not there; and, 
strangest of all, the foreigners are not there. One is in 
presence of a multitude of American citizens, representing 
what would be called elsewhere the middle class—perhaps 
even the lower middle class. The exceptional, the unduly 
favored by fortune, or the unduly unfavored, are either not 
there or are there in the proportion they really occupy as 
compared with the whole sixty-five millions; that is, in a 
a ee absurdly small. 

or one thing, it is inexpressibly strange to hear so little 
of any foreign Leenees. I was at the Paris Exposition of 
1878, and the language spoken around you was a babel. It 
could hardly be said that even French predominated. In 
Chicago, save among the Orientals and South Sea Islanders 
of the Midway Plaisance, or in the German village, and in 
Old Vienna, English so prevailed in September that it was all 
but exclusive. One could not walk the least foreign street 
in New York without hearing among any hundred people 
to whom one listened more foreign words or intonations 
than one could hear from any thousand at the World's 
Fair. Any New England manufacturing town affords 
more of French patois in av hour or two than one beard of 
any foreign tougue, except in a few special localities, during 
a whole day in the White City. Again. in reference to art 
criticism, the absence of all visible training in the crowd 
around ove was very striking. In any art exhibition in 
New York, or even in Boston or Washington, one constantly 
finds at his elbow some group of people who are discrssing 
pictures with a certain knowledge of technicalities, who 
make comparisons, recall other pictures by the same artist 
or by rivals. Indeed, it is almost an embarrassment to find 
one’s self surrounded by such possibilities of superior 
knowledge. At the World's Fair all this possibility seemed 
to vanish; one might know very little of art ol yet not 
encounter any one who knew more. It may have been other- 
wise, earlier in the season, while more of the exhibiting artists 
were still in Chicago, and the committees were making their 
awards, There may be as many people in Chicago who 
know about art as in any Eastern city, but they had probably 
gone earlier to the fair. 

There was also noticeable what a New York lady, her- 
self an artist,said once about Boston—that painting and sculp- 
ture seemed there to be regarded as a branch of literature. The 
subject was usually found more interesting than the treat- 
ment, and occasioned more remark; thus there was apt to 
be a little group before Mrs. Whitman's portrait of Dr. 
Holmes, a the name of the latier seemed well known. It 
was amusing to notice that there was a similar interest in 
Julian Story’s picture of his father, William Story, the 
sculptor. The figure is in a scarlet Academical gown, and 
the observers seemed to have heard of Judge Story, the 
painter's grandfather, for they pointed out that this was a 
judge of the Supreme Court, in his official robes—thus 
omitting a generation. 

All this is said, of course, not by way of complaint, or 
even of criticism, but only of characterization. The great 
mass of persous present at the international exposition, in 
September at least, were certainly not themselves an inter- 
national body, and were not even wholly national; but they 
represented the rank and file of that vast central and inland 
population which filled our armies in the war and which 
determines our elections in peace. Even in their use of 
English it was impossible not to recognize the almost uni- 
versal sound of that Western r which Mr. Howells so enjoys, 
and which any ove brought up to it would doubtless enjoy 
as he does; just as Lowell enjoyed and immortalized what 
he calls the *‘ New England Dorie dialect.” Time and the 
railways are rapidly effacing all local differences of speech 
among us—indeed, much of any Western community is only 
a transplanted New England or New York or Pennsylvania 
—but there is still quite enough for an observer to notice. 
When we consider what a serious matter of expense it still 
is for a whole family to visit the World's Fair from the At- 
lantic or Pacific seaboard, and how cheaply a whole village 
of people from Llinois or Indiana or Michigan or Ohio can 
go there, it is plain that every distant place must be swamped 
in the representation. There are whole colonies living in 
tents just outside the enclosure, to whom the expense of the 
visit must be hardly greater than of living at home. 

‘The important thing is that this mass of people so assem- 
bled, and all out, so to speak, for a lark, have thus far proved 
absolutely orderly. ‘Though there is practically no supervi- 
sion—for the youthful guards, so called, are really guides, 
not policemen—and though intoxicating drinks are sold on 
the grounds, yet there is absolutely no disorder, not even 
the sort of rough aud noisy Lorse-play one cecs at a country 
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cattle show. Even in the Midwa 
the crowd is as placid orderly as ut a Sunduy-schoo! 
icnic, and, indeed, not so very much more hilarious. The 
mpate decorum or decency of the American temperament 
takes more than a few dozen specimens of savage tribes to 
overcome. And it is reasonable to believe that the awaken- 
ed sense of beauty, the vague appreciation of that “* Hellenic 
motive” which, as learned professors say, is here for the 
first time revived in our civilization, is partly the cause of 
this exhibition of national self-respect and self-control. 
These qualities are, after all, incomparably more important 
than for visitors to know who Titian was, and whetber a la- 
goon is or is not an animal in a cage. T. W. H. 


Plaisance on a Sunday 


EN PASSANT. 


EN are to have an opportunity for exercising their taste 
in color this season. The neck- wear of the near future 
opens up a glowing vista, as multicolored as a spectacular 
drama. The shops show for the fall and winter wear every 
conceivable shade of the bright colors, from flaming scarlet 
to tender gray. There are some very attractive and artistic 
Persian patterns, but these are most trying to the wearer. 
The waistcoat, being cut a little lower, offers an opportunity 
for the display of the tie, that makes the taste in selection of 
color a matter of importance. The ties are nearly all wide 
of end and narrow in the middle, tied four-in-hand fashion, 
and the knot drawn very tight, the scarf-pin, if worn at all, 
being put in below the knot. Scarf-pins are small and 
dainty rather than gorgeous. The favorite design seems to 
be a sword or dagger with small jewels in the handle. 

The pretty colored shirts of the summer have been laid 
away, and only the colored shirts with white collars and 
cuffs are worn, and even these in rather quiet colors. The 
shirts for evening wear are plain bosom, open front, and 
worn with two studs, which latter should be of the plainest 
possible style, jewels of no sort being worn. 

The long frock-coat will be popular as ever this winter; 
with it a silk hat should always be worn. 

In the clothes for the season there is a faint suggestion of 
the picturesque styles of 1830. 

The soft hat seems to be quite taking the place of the 
derby for informal occasions. It is very convenient, and 
becoming to most men. 

Tan shoes of a heavy quality will be worn. 

The luxurious and dainty ariicles now made for the use 
of men would have drawn scornful criticism from our more 
sturdy ancestors—the silk under-wear in pale colors, the 
bath-robes and night slippers, the silver brushes, and other 
articles for the wilet table. Why, my lady herself can 
hardly show a greater array of necessary luxuries than ap- 
pear in the wardrobe and fittings of a fin de siécle young 
man. Tiny vinaigrettes and sccnt-boxes are made in silver 
for men to carry in the pocket of their evening clothes. 

The best-dressed man is always the man dressed with the 
greatest simplicity—plain clothes in reasonable concession 
to the prevailing styles, quiet ties, or perhaps a bright tie 
with a dark suit, and very little jewelry. 

1 wish some one would start a crusade against the ap- 
pearance of the toothpick in public. I see men in many 
places, well-bred men, ‘oo, using this vulgar little article. A 
toothpick is a very good thing in its proper place, but it 
should surely be used in solitude. It is astonishing how 
thoughtless,well-bred people can become about matters that 
seem trifling. BRUMMEL. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WEDDING-DRESSES 

go tints of Oriental pearls are in the white satins chosen 

for wedding -gowns, and made up with elegant sim- 
plicity alike for the young bride who has been but one sea- 
son in society and for those who are older. A difference 
may be made in the gurniture, chiffon .in scalloped frills 
being considered more youthful than lace; and as pearls are 
said by the superstitious to mean tears for a bride, some have 
a feeling about using them even for trimming. However, a 
yarure of inherited lace which has been worn by other brides 
in the family is in greater favor than ever, as the lace shaw] 
formerly used for a veil can now be draped as a tablier, the 
barbes form bands on the sleeves, the scarf be gathered iuto 
a fichu, and the flounce border the skirt in legitimate fashion. 
A larger choice of fabrics for stately brides extends to pearl- 
white moiré antique in large waves, or brocades with satin 
or silver designs, and also bayadere fabrics, silks, satins, or 
moirés, with cross-stripes, ribs, or cords, all white, or else 
dotted or threaded either with silver or gold. 

Round waists, circular busques, and princesse gowns 
spreading out to six yards of breadth at the foot are all 
used for wedding-dresses. Some appropriate style is thus 
found for each bride, and it is made fin de siéele by the ar- 
rangement of trimming. A decided shortening of the train 
is in favor with Paris modistes, along with that of all 
skirts, but it remains to be seen if it will be adopted here. 
A fichu and frills of chiffon are shown to advantage in a 
bride’s dress illustrated on the front page of this paper, and 
the tulle veil in the same picture is arranged in the way 
most in favor. 

BRIDEMAIDS’ GOWNS 


Brilliant colors are suggested for the gowns of maidens 
who attend the bride to the altar. Thus cerise satin dotted 
with white is made up with a bodice of white Venise point- 
lace, and the skirt is bordered with dark brown sable fur in 
rows about the knee and foot. This glowing gown may 
be admirable for a maid of honor, but could not be repeated 
to advantage on half a dozen bridemaids. In better taste 
would be bayadere satin gowns of-pink with white corded 
stripes, or pale yellow moiré crossed with white satin bars. 
Chameleon silks in changeable pink and yellow are becom- 
ing alike to blondes and brunettes in the bridal procession, 
and there will be charming «esthetic gowns with waists of 
Liberty’s satin and chiffon skirts, the waist edged with dark 
fur, and the transparent chiffon having scallops of duchesse 
lace finishing all its edges. Accordion - pleated frills will 
trim many such gowns, and sometimes the entire waist will 
be laid in these pleats. 

For those who must consider economy gowns of white 
crépou are the first choice, or else pink, mauve, or pale Nile 

reen. These are made with a Valkyrie skirt of three 

ounces that is especially becom to tall girls. A high 
gathered waist has a circular collarette and circular basque 
of satin of the same color, or of the erépon banded with 
satin; also a belt and stock of satin. Puffed sleeves, or those 
composed of three satin ruffles, complete the dress. 


FOR THE BRIDE'S FAMILY. 
A Paris authority, taking iuto consideration the gowns of 
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the older members of the bride’s family at a church wed- 
ding, suggests for her mother changeable beige and blue 
moiré antique pointillé with black. This is made with a 
basque and train, the latter trimmed with a flounce of Chan- 
tilly lace, headed with a ruche of pale blue crape. A bertha 
of the blue under black lace trims the basque. The capote 
of gold and jet spangles has ap blue and cream plumage. 
The gloves are white. For the grandmother is a princesse 
gown with Watteau pleated back, made of violet moiré 
striped widely with prune satin. A fichu of Chantilly lace 
forms a berila and basque, and there isa collar of black and 
violet plumes. The small bonnet is of jet, trimmed with 
bouquets of violets aud a black aigrette, and the gloves ure 
of pearl-gray kid. A gown of pistache and rose moiré dotted 
with black is ge for an aunt who is supposed to be 
not very advanced in years, while for another aunt, who is 
declared to be older than the bride’s mother, this oracle 
advises a gown of yellow satin striped with moiré and finely 
dotted with black. The basque has a fichu of black lace, 
and a flounce of the seme lace trims the demi-trained skirt. 
A capote of jet spangles is edged with yellow blossoms, and 
lias black Mercury wings. Pearl-gray gloves complete this 
toilette. 


TRAVELLING AND WALKING DRESSES. 


The travelling dresses preparing for brides to use also as 
walking dresses on the first breezy days of autumn have an 
air of warmth and comfort. They are made usually of 
roughly woven woollens combined with velvet, and trimmed 
with fur in narrow bands and edges. The sleeve-caps, col- 
larettes, or shoulder frills are so large that they have the 
effect of warm capes, and thus dispense with wraps. And, 
above all else, they are comfortable because the skirt is cut 
short enough all around to escape the sidewalk without 
being lifted. A going-away gown for an October bride is 
of Havana-brown canvas, made after one of Raudnitz’s 
charming models. It is narrowly edged with black Persian- 
lamb fur as a binding scarcely an inch wide, and is further 
given the *‘ black ont white” trimming now so fashionable 
by insertions of black guipure sementerie over white 
satin. The wide skirt of dangle shape has a circular flounce 
stitched on without fulness, and edged with the narrow fur. 
The pretty waist, single-breasted, round, and pleated in six 
pleats to a belt in back and front, has also a circular basque 
about five inches deep trimmed with fur. The collaretie 
matches the basque in cut and trimming, and falls below 
a collar band of black open-patterned passementerie laid 
smoothly on white satin. The belt is ihe the collar, and 
two crescent-shaped insertions of the same black and white 
begin each side of the front, and extend under the arms 
high up the back. The sleeves are gigots, with immense 
fulness drooping from armhole to elbow, and very close- 
fitting below, with the merest edge of the fur at the wrist. 
A small hat of brown felt, with brim faced with Persian 
lamb, and black wings as trimming, is worn with a coat or 
cape of the glossy black fur to complete this costume. 

For brides who object to brown gowns that proclaim their 
bridehood are other dresses of rough woollens in two colors, 
as hop-sacking in which green prevails, though some rose- 
colored threads are woven therein. Such a gown made 
after a Paris design has a round waist of the rough wool, 
gathered in front and back over a fitted silk lining under a 
belt of black satin ribbon. The fronts are gathered low on 
the shoulders and lapped just at the waist-line, the edges 
being fiuished with black marten fur. Inside these is a 
scarf of green velvet eight inches wide, shirred down the 
back just below the collar, and extending down the fronts 
beyond the fur to form pleats at the waist-line. The V 
space left at the top has a green velvet plastron hooked on 
the left side, and joined to a collar band of velvet folds. 
The sleeves are an important feature of this gown, as they 
have deep circular caps of the wool bordered with fur, that 
give the effect of a cape, as they drop to the elbow above 
long green velvet sleeves puffed out at the top to inflate the 
caps, then closely fitted below. The skirt is trimmed with 
two bias bands of green velvet set on to give the effect of 
an over-skirt, open up the left to the knee and round on the 
right side. 


CALLING COSTUMES. 


Black is so fashionable this autumn that it will be chosen 
by brides for gowns in which to return their calls, and will 
also be worn by young matrons who are guests at day 
weddings. For such dresses rich Lyons velvets and genuive 
moiré antique are used, though hitherto these fabrics have 
been considered suitable only for middle-aged and elderly 
women. Doucet excels in black gowns that are brightened 
by a color, as, for instance, a black velvet skirt trimmed to 
the knee with a shaped flounce of petunia-colored velvet, 
headed by vandykes of jet pointing each way, and separated 
by an inch-wide band of *‘ baby-lamb fur” as black and 
glossy as moiré. The waist is a bolero jacket of the fur, 
with revers of black moiré antique opening on a soft vest 
of black velvet with two rows of white point de Venise lace 
extending down it to a jet belt of great width, with a row of 
the Venise point above. Mutton-leg sleeves gauged at the 
top to make them droop are of the petunia-colored velvet, 
finished with narrow cuffs of the rich Venetian lace. With 
this will be worn a Napoleon hat of black velvet, and a 
triple cape of velvet and moiré antique with white lace 
co)lar. 

A second all black gown has a gathered waist of velvet 
with a corselet of moiré covered with rich jet beading ex- 
tending up to the sleeves on the sides, and pointing lower in 
front and back. The front, in one piece fastened on the 
left, has short broad revers of moiré set below a high stock- 
collar of moiré edged narrowly at the top with dark Rus- 
sian sable—a fur that is becoming to every complexion. 
Gigot sleeves of velvet are of extraordinary breadth and 
length also, to be pushed up in cross-folds by the wearer. 
The skirt touches the ground, as it is a carriage gown, and 
is composed of five breadths of very wide velvet, softly in- 
terlined, and gored at the back to produce five godet pleats 
that retain their curved shape as they spread to the floor. 
Added to this is » sash made of a whole breadth of moiré 
antique, passed around the top just below the waist in 
draped folds, then meeting in the back, and falling in two 
ends at the foot, being carefully fastened in place amid the 
funnel-shaped pleats. This sash is a feature of many styl- 
ish frocks, and is a revival of an old fashion that can be 
easily carried out. It also serves to give the greater fulness 
at the top of skirts which is coming into fashion, and will 
be useful for remodelling last winter’s gowns. A small jet 
capote with loops of duchesse lace and some colored plumes 
or an aigrette of colors, and a moiré coat or cape will com- 
plete this costume. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs.C. Donovan; Madame 
BagneEs; and Messrs. B. Arman & Co. 
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A RAPID GLANCE AT SOME NEW BOOKS.* 


A= the many pleasures peculiar to the season, all 
people of cultivation reer A ogg the new books, which 
come from the press in beauty of type and binding to add 
another charm to home life. 

Essays in London and Elsewhere, by Heury James, is a 
book for the drawing-room, a book for the evening’s leisure 
—what may be styled an after-dinner book. here are 
people who miss the delicate charm of Mr, James's finished 
and subtle style when he takes it upon him to write a novel, 
but we have yet to find the cultivated person who can resist 
him when he employs the essay as his literary medium. 
Eleven essays are bound between these dainty green cloth 
covers, with their filigree of silver lace ornamenting the 
corners. Among these it is difficult to make a choice, they 
are so satisfactory both as studies and as descriptions; but 
nobody who knows London, or who hopes to know it, will 
fail to discover in Mr. James's monograph the ideal charm 
with which the great town wooes and holds all who venture 
within her gates. Of the essays on Lowell, on Pierre Loti, 
on Gustave Flaubert, on Mrs, Frances Anne Kemble, and 
on the Journal of the Brothers de Goncourt, it is not too 
much to say that each is a cameo clear cut and polished. 
After all, the usefulness of work like this for busy people 
lies in the fact that those who have not time nor opportunity 
to read the whole of an author, to visit a place, to form a 
conclusion on a many-sided theme, may get the gist of a 
subject in a nutshell, by the aid of a trained critic whose 
power to see is equalled by his ability to describe what he 
sees. 

Often in these bright days we who loved George William 
Curtis—and which of us did not?—miss the ‘sound of a 
voice that is still.” Other Essays from the Easy Chair re- 
minds us that his work remains, invested with a certain 
quality of immortality. Turning over the pages of this 
little book, which may be easily slipped into a man’s pocket 
or a woman's shopping-bag, just the book for a little journey 
on train or steamer or for a half-hour after luncheon, we 
again hear ‘‘The Easy Chair” discoursing gently, whimsi- 
cally, humorously, and with rare good sense, every-day 
American themes. These “ Other Essays” will set the ball 
of bright-hued talk rolling in many a circle. As for Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner, the distinction of a delightful bon- 
homie infuses his writings. His opinions on 7he Work of 
Washington Irving, in ‘‘ Harper's Black and White Series,” 
illustrated by four portraits, are the more interesting in that 
the reader discerns a kinship between the two men of letters 
—the genial Irving is the predecessor, in a sense the ances- 
tor, of the equally genial Warner. This, too, is a book for 
the business man’s pocket; it can be read by one who has 
little leisure in his occasional ‘‘ betweentimes.” 

To those of us who have profoundly felt the influence of 
Ruskin, to whom, more or less, he has been a religion our 
lives long, it seems a hardship that he should be a trifle neg- 
lected by the present generation. Ruskin is too vital, wo 
pronounced, too passionate, too prejudiced, too vehement, 
to be passed over, and no art student or art-lover can afford 
to be ignorant of what he has said and done. Dr. Charles 
Waldstein has done a service to literature in his thoughtful 
volume on The Work of John Ruskin; ite Influence upon 
Modern Thought and Life. The book is a study, not a eulogy, 
and it is of a size to be easily held in the hand. 

Turning from the essayists, we find a novel of the period 
with a girl of the pastel officiating as the frontispiece, and 
pictures of charming modern interiors by T. de Thulstrup 
brightening the already bright pages. It occurred to Mr. 
Henry B. Fuller, in a moment of special insight, to call his 
story of Chicago and Chicagoans by the piquant title The 
Clif-Dwellers. ‘* Soaring walls of brick and limestone and 
granite rise higher and higher with each succeeding year.” 
“The unit of measurement is called the story. Ten years 
ago the most rushing and irrepressible of the torrents which 
devastate Chicago had not worn its bed to a greater depth 
than fhat indicated by seven of these ‘stories.’ This depth 
has since increased to eight—to ten—to fourteen—to sixteen, 
until some of the leading avenues of activity promise soon 
to become little more than mere obscure trails half lost be- 
tween the bases of perpendicular precipices.” 

Mr. Fuller's story is like the city in which he locates it, 
full of incident, aggressive, and daring. He introduces 
typical people and mixes them up entertainingly. The 
Cliff-Dwellers is not unlike a society play. It is intensely 
modern aud American. 

Dropping The Cliff- Dwellers, and taking up Half a Hero, 
by Anthony Hope, a paper-bound volume in the cool bluc 
tones of the Franklin Square Library, we are at once trans- 
ported to the other side of the globe. The enchanted carpet 
of the Arabian Nights was not to be compared to the swift- 
ness and celerity of the invisible train in which the novcl 
reader fliis from land to land. Medland, the hero of this 
stirring English colonial tale, has rather hard measure in bis 
brilliant and, on the whole, successful career. There is a 
bold and very original, almost a unique, situation in the 
book, but it would not be fair to disclose it. The local 
color, atmosphere, feeling, and people of the book are all 
provounced, and Anthony Hope is the wielder of a strong 
pen. The Nameless City: A Rommany Romance, by Stephen 
Grail, appeals to a more select audience than the other. 
The story is poetical and eo it deals with a strange 
people and strange scenes. The light that never was on se: 
nor land invests it. Incidentally it deals with the customs 
and manners of a mysterious people, whose history and 
whose existence are alike baffling to the ordinary on-looker, 
whose very dwelling in the world is to-day an anachronism. 

If Mr. John Bonner had christened his story of France and 
the French people by some other name than A Child's His- 
tory of France, it would have made a more immediate bid 
upon that great portion of the public who enjoy the puno- 
rama of history. Gentle reader, this child's history is not 
meant only for children, nor is it in any sense a juvenile. 
By simplicity, by clearness, by colloquialism, by the grace 
of its narrative, and by its lavish illustration it deserves the 
honor of a place on the children's bookshelf, but the young 
people at college and the older people at home have an 
equal right to turn these picturesque pages. Once upon a 
time, in a misguided moment, the writer of these words sold 
for a pittance a whole library of school text-books, to find 
ever after a deep necessity to buy those useful literary com- 
pendiums, A Child's History of France, from Clovis to the 
Second Empire, is as compact as a school text-book, and still 
so discursive and familiar that it is well adapted for the 
supplementary reading on which teachers insist. 

Mareoaret E. Sanester. 

* Essays in London and Elsewhere, by Se ae: Other Essays 
from the Easy Chair, GeorgesWilliam Curtis; Work of Washington 
Irving, Charies Dudley Warner; The Work of John Ruskin, Charies 
Waldstein; The Clif-Dwellers, Henry B. Fuller: Half a Hero, Anthony 
Hope; The N less City, Stephen Grail; A Child's History of France, 
John Bonner. Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. 














Brack Gauze Evertnea Gown witu LACE 


AND JET 


AUTUMN GLOVES 

| N this group of gloves is shown a mousquetaire glove of 
white we kid with pointed insertions of black lace in 

the top. A light tan Suéde mousquetaire has a stamped 

rder of 1 wrist, and a four-button 


b i darker shade at the 


g of heavy light gray kid has a border of black kid in 
ertions ; a butter-colored glove illustrated has an open bor 
er underlaid with black kid 


AUTUMN TOILETTES 


'’ wn of h the bodice is shown in Fig. 1 is of 
black velvet-dotted gauze, with guipure lace and jet 
! Several guipure border the 

has draped fronts and gathered back, 
surmounted by double bell sleeves with lace 


insertions of 
skirt The bodice 
insertion and edging. A deep flounce similarly trimmed 
i collarette at the back and is festooned at 
s is headed by a festooned ornament of jet and 
with clasps on the shoulders and at the front 


rms 


, yack \ belt of the beads encircles the waist 
Fig. 2 shows the bodice of a light gray bengaline gown 
raped with pale pink crinkled gauze. Folds of the gauze 
fill the neck above a bertha formed by a deep double flounce 


of gauze edged with narrow purling, which is gathered very 


full on the shoulders and festooned at the front and back 
The handsome autumn cape shown in Fig. 3 is of black 
moiré It has a double collarette of black velvet, and moiré 


Fig. 4 


Reception Gown wire Lace Over-Sxrret. 
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AvuTuMN GLOVES 


revers which connect with a pleated moiré ruche that cross 
es the back 

The gown Fig. 4 is of white and yellow shot satin draped 
with black lace. The lace forms a low bodice over a high 
under-bodice of satin, and an over-skirt open at the side, and 
there laced with ribbon. Clusters of ribbon loops are carried 
at intervals from the over-skirt to the edge of the skirt, and 
the bodice and short balloon sleeves are ornamented with 
twisted bands and knots of ribbon. 

The costume Fig. 5 is of dark green cloth with black 
satin pipings. The half-circle skirt piped with satin at the 
lower edge is cut shorter, affording space for two lapping 
flounces, likewise curved in shape and piped with satin, set 
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Fig. 3.—Morr&é anp Vetvet Cape. 


on the foundation skirt beneath. The 
bodice has a lapped front opening with 
broad revers on a vest braided with 
green silk and gold cords, It has a 
triple basque and triple caps above the 
sleeves, and all the edges are piped 
with satin. 


A TRIFLE FOR CHARITY'S 
SAKE. 


i &- these days of multiplying charities 
one is so often asked to ‘‘ make some 
little thing for my table at the fair, 
there’s a dear creature,” that the most 
active imagination is like to grow 
weary, the most willing fingers to tire 
of an endless manufacture of pin-cush- 
ions, epergne cloths, and handkerchief- 
cases, or whatever other special rut one 
may have drifted into. To such rest- 
less minds a few hints from the Ex- 
changes and from those who labor for 
them may not be amiss 

For the woman who delights in dain- 
tiness few things are more attractive 
in their sphere than the ribbon - boxes 
shown at the Boston Decorative Art 
Rooms. These are little boxes of paste- 
board covered with finest white linen, 
perhaps five inches long, and just broad 
enough and deep enough to easily hold 
two large wooden spools, like those on 
which basting-cotton comes, or even 
larger. 

The edges of the box are furnished 
with a delicate fiat white silk braid, and 
the top and sides are decorated with 
some dainty rococo design of ribbons 
and garlands in faint tints and gold, 
either in embroidery or water-colors. 
The two spools within are wound with 
yards of baby-ribbon, each with a dif 
ferent color, and are held fastened in 
place by means of ribbons running 
through their centre holes, coming 
through the front and back of the box, 
and tied in little bows on the outside 
The whole is for my lady's dressing- 
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Fig. 2.—Drarep Bopice ror Eventne Gown. 


table, waiting the hundred times when she needs a bit of 
fresh ribbon to run in the lace of her lingerie, or to tie a 
parcel that must not belie the sender's daintiness. An 
other and a much easier trifle to make has the not too 
common quality of extreme usefulness. It is a powder- 
puff-bag for travelling, when one does not care to risk 
denting one’s silver, cracking one’s tortoise-shell or porce- 
lain, or being encumbered by their. bulk 

For this, begin by cutting out two circles of pasteboard, 
two and a half or three inches in diameter. Cover one with 
oiled silk, the other with some pretty colored silk or brocade 
Use the oiled -silk round as the bottom of a bag of oiled 
silk, made with the raw edge, where the top is sewed to the 
bottom, turned outward, and with a double drawing-string 
at the top. This bag should be of a size to easily hold a 
puff and powder. Then make another bag, a little larger, 
of the other silk, using the other round for the bottom, and 
having double drawing-strings of cord or ribbon. Then 
sew the two rounds together, turning the two raw edges 
inside. Draw up the bags, one inside the other. Put pow- 
der and puff in the inner one, and behold a thing of beauty 
and utility combined, for the powder can neither sift out 
nor evaporate, and the pretty thing can be crushed at will, 
without detriment either to itself or to its surroundings. 

A second travelling companion that bas found much favor 
is a money-case. This is an envelope of linen, something 
less in length than those which business men use for their 
letter-paper. It may be embroidered on the face, and it is 
fastened by ribbons attached to the flap, which tie around 
it. Within is a chamois-skin case, made exactly like a 
simple form of card-case, cut in one long piece, that is, 
with ends folding back on themselves to form pockets, the 
whole folding in the middle. In this inner case goes the 
traveller’s extra money or jewels. A long ribbon sling, 
fastened at each end to one upper end of the linen en 
velope, goes about the owner’s neck, who is sure for once 
that her belongings cannot go astray, 


Fig. 5.—Cioru Gown wits Buiack Sati Prermes. 
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Almost every one must have seen the little stick-pin cases 
that have befriended us in the past year. Yet, lest they are 
not everywhere known, let me say that for these one needs 
a strip of linen, ribbon. or silk six inches _ and three and 
a half or four inches broad. ‘This must be lined with silk, 
and interlined with cottou wadding, which may, if one likes, 
be scented with sachet powder. The edges are fiuvished 
with a cord, of which two long ends are left at the centre 
of one end, and are used to tie about the case to fasten 
it after the pins are put in and the whole rolled up. 1 have 
seen a particularly delicate one made of white linen, em- 
broidered with pink rose-buds, and edged with fine gold 
cord, 

Tooth-brush cases, more dainty than durable, are made of 
white linen. A strip eighteen inches long and two inches 
wide is used. Turn in the edges, and line with a strip of 
oiled silk. ‘Turn seven inches of the length back upon 
itself, and sew the lengths together so as to form a linen 
pocket with an oiled silk lining. Then finish the end of the 
projecting part so as to form a 
pointed flap, to which is attached 
a bit of baby-ribbon five inches 
long. Another five inches of rib- 
bon is attached to the centre of 
the pocket about two inches from 
the top. These two ribbons are 
to be tied when the tooth-brush 
is within. The reverse side of 
the case is decorated with little 
sprigs of flowers done in water- 
colors or silks, and the owner's 
initials may be put on the flap if 
further decoration is desired. 
Larger cases for brushes and 
combs may be made in the same 
way. 

A handkerchief-case that is 
pretty, easy to make, and entire- 
ly washable requires in the mak- 
ing a piece of white linen twelve 
inches square. Turn in a three- 
quarter-inch hem, caught down 
by a row of feather-stitching in 
colored silk on the outside. In 
three corners embroider some 
simple desigu in the same wash 
silk, and in the fourth embroider 
the word ‘‘Mouchoirs.” Then 
fasten the three corners together 
in the centre by means of a pearl 
button. The fourth corner must 
have a button-holed loop of silk 
to fasten over the button when 
the case is pressed into its final 
shape, that of a square envelope 
with a buttoned flap. A simpler 
invention than this could hardly 
be found, and it is very fresh and 
pretty. 

A small affair for the work- 
basket is an ornamental measur 
ing-tape. For this one buys the 
ordinary measuring-tape, brass- 
cased, that works with a spring 
Cut two rounds of pasteboard, 
just large enough to well cover 
the brass round. Cover these 
with white linen, on which a 
sprig of forget-me-not or some 
conventional figure has been em 
broidered. Now take a bit of 
ribbon as wide as the brass case 
is deep, of a color to match the 
embroidery, and sew it by either 
edge to the linen circles, making 
a littl round box enclosing the 
brass case, whose end of tape just 
sticks through the opening left 
where ends of the ribbon meet, 
but do not lap. This is much 
nearer ‘‘a joy forever” than was 
our old acquaintance of the sew- 
ing-table. 

The little porcelain dolls, flax- 
en-haired, mob-capped, and ker 
chiefed, whose long - skirted 
gowns are two strips of ribbon, 
which, being lifted, reveal other 
strips of flannel, thick with rows 
of safety-pins, are no longer quite 
new, but still attractive for the 
nursery. A fascinating dusting- 
brush suggests a Japanese Pier 
rot. For these one must find at 
an Oriental shop one of those Jap- 
anese doll heads as large as a tea 
cup. It will have a hole where 
the neck should be, and by tak- 
ing off the round mat of hair 
another bole will be found at the 
top of the head. Through these 
two holes slide one of the small 
cock’s-feather dusters that are to 
be found anywhere, so that the 
base of the feathers is just inside 
the opening at the top of the head. 
Glue the hair back into place, 
though it must now be tilted well 
over the forehead to make room for the plume. This, how 
ever, does not mar the effect to the untutored Occidental eye. 
The whole is finished and the Pierrot touch given by a great 
ruff of strips of two shades of yellow satin ribbon sewed 
together and with the ends finished in points. The back of 
the ruff is caught up to the base of the feathers at the back 
of the head, and a loop is made under the elevated part of 
this ruff, by which to hang the jolly little clown against 
the wall, whence few would have the heart to snatch him, 
I think, to cover him with the dust of humiliation. 

Those who are skilled in water-colors, even in a very small 
degree, have always a resource in the making of paper dolls 
of bristol-board or water-color paper, with gay wardrobes. 
And every one knows how to make a rattle for the baby by 
winding and crossbarring a wooden embroidery hoop with 
gay ribbon sewed thick with little tinkling bells. 

But one of the daintiest things with which a young 
mother can be presented is a certain fair sachet for the bot- 
tom of the heir's bureau drawer. Make a long flat bag of 
fine white linen just the right size to fit the drawer in ques- 
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tion. On the upper side, and about two inches from the 
edge all around, draw thread to the depth of about five- 
eiguths of an inch, then leave a space of an inch, and draw 
thread again; then, if you like, a third time. The spacing, 
of course, may be varied. Hem-stitch each of these drawn 
spaces on both edges, and weave baby-ribbon through the 
strands thus made, tying it with many-looped rosettes at the 
corners, which will be open squares needing covering and 
button-holing on their two raw edges. In the central space 
left within the drawn-work scatter sprays of tiny flowers— 
forget-me-nots, pink rose-buds, or violets, the ribbon used 
matching, of course, the flowers chosen, which may be 
painted or embroidered. If painted, they will disappear 
when the liven is washed, but the sachet will still be pretty 
aud no stain will remain. The bag is to be filled with a 
layer of wadding liberally powdered with something deli- 
cate and suitable, and the end sewed up. This has the ad- 
vantage of being easily washed, and easily replenished when 
the perfume-bas evaporated. KATHARINE Mayo. 





PARIS CALLING COSTUME. 


AUTUMN WEDDING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on front page. 


VORY-WHITE satin and chiffon are the materials employ- 

ed for this bridal toilette. The wide skirt is shortened 
to a demi-train, according to a late French fancy, and is 
trimmed at the foc t with narrow pleatings of chiffon. The 
surplice waist laps to the left side, and is fitted by darts. 
A single seam down the round back divides it into two wide 
forms. A Marie Antoinette fichu of chiffon edged with 
pleatings crosses in front, extends under the arms, and 
meets in the back, hooking at the waist-line under a chow, 
or else in two small frills, but in each case is without flow- 
ing ends. Large balloon-puffed sleeves ‘are finished with 
two chiffon pleatings. The draped collar is of chiffon bor- 
dered with orange blossoms. A branch of orange flowers 
hangs in chitelaine fashion on one side. The tulle veil 
falls from a half-wreath in most graceful fashion. Em- 
broidered white silk stockings are worn with slippers made 
of the satin of the gown. 
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PARIS CALLING COSTUME. 


RAY-BLUE crépon combived with golden-browun vel- 

vet and white guipure de Venise are the materials used 

in this costume from Madame Betch of Paris. A cuirass 
waist of guipure smooth over a fitted lining fastens on the 
left side yud extends below the belt. On this is mounted a 
bolero jat-ket of brown velvet, with a belt which is knotted 
on one side. Bouffant leg-o’-mutton sleeves of crépon are 
surmounted by epaulettes of lace on which falls a second 
velvet epaulette. The half-circle skirt of crépon has a 
narrow flounce of the material with a bias fold above. A 
Loie Fuller parasol of silk muslin is shaded in the colors of 
the gown. A pretty capote from Mile. Helena of Puris is 
of golden-brown felt and velvet cfadarkershade. A torsade 


of velvet surrounds the brim, diminishing from frout to 
back. Narrow ribbon strings come from the back. Mer 
cury wings and a spaugled aigrette are the tasteful trim 
ming at the front. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Conresronpenr. } 


MONG the long cloaks which 

annually make their appear 
ance in the autumr the simplest 
is the long redingote with a sin 
gle or double cape. The skirt is 
long and ample, with full pleats 
atthe back, and the cape is cut in 
circular form, and falls into nu 
merous godet pleats. These are 
made of light-weight woollens, 
with or without a silken lining, 
and also for handsome dust or 
driving cloaks of peau de soie, 
solid-colored or shot, with a 
surah or taffeta lining The 
woollens used are the plain che 
viots and vigognes, the granite 
mixtures, and the small checks 
in black and white, blue and 
white, and brown and white 

Another form of the long cloak 
is the pelisse with a small collar 
ette. The body of this garment 
is composed of straight breadths 
joined to a width of three yards 
or three and a quarter, reaching 
to the bottom of the skirt, and 
shirred or pleated at the top to 
a well-fitting round yoke; an in 
side belt confines the back. A 
double circular collarette conceals 
the yoke from view. These com 
fortable cloaks are worn for trav- 
elling, made of clinging English 
woollens in mixtures, vague 
checks, and broken plaids, the 
collarette being sometimes of 
plain cloth of harmonizing color 
Finer woollens in plain, shot, or 
crépe effects are used for more 
elaborate cloaks, or diagonals in 
two colors—for instance, a red 
and green diagoval with green 
velvet collaretie and red surah 
lining, or a serge in two shades 
of beige with brown faille collar- 
etie and écru silk lining. 

For the country and sea-shore 
are Breton cloaks of soft wool 
lens, light but warm, ‘These are 
joined in straight breadths, and 
mounted in deep gathers to a 
shallow round collar, which is 
covered with a wide black velvet 
ribbon. A round hood deeply 
rolled and edged with velvet rib- 
bon is added. The black velvet 
is indispensable to a true Breton 
cloak. A shorter cloak is the 
bonne-femme cape, which only 
reaches to the knee. This is 
shirred to a round yoke, ‘and 
opens with two flat pleats at the 
front ona straight vest piece fast- 
ened with a row of large buttons. 
It has a round hood similar to 
that of a Breton cloak lined with 
satin or surah. Scotch shawls 
are used again to make capes of 
this kind, with the fringe for 
trimming; the hood is pointed, 
and has a bright silk lining 

Among shorter “‘ tailor” capes, 
one which I have recently seen, 
very simple and most becoming 
for a young lady, is composed 
of two circular capes, with the 
corners of the front rounded, and 
a rolled collar turned over a high 
band. It was made of handsome 
blue faced-cloth, lined with dust- 
gray faced-cloth, which adhered 
so closely that the two might be 
taken for a double-faced cloth, 
were it not that the gray showed in a narrow piping at the 
edges, above which were seven rows of heavy stitching in 
gray silk. The same cape is made in black lined with ash 
gray. A novel and effective way of trimming capes con 
sists in placing a row of mohair braid an inch and three- 
quarters or two inches wide at the edge of each cape, sewed 
on only by the upper edge of the braid, then covering the 
entire space above with parallel half-inch rows of braid, 
sewed on at half-inch intervals. Much black braid is em 
ployed in this manner, on materials of all shades—light, 
medium, and dark. This same style of trimming, in both 
silk and mohair braids, is also used on simpler costumes made 
somewhat in tailor style. Thirteen, fifteen, or seventeen 
rows of braid, about an inch in width, encircle the skirt 
above the hem at intervals equal to the width of the braid, 
three rows border the jacket, and the vest is barred through- 
out with it. The braid is sewed on at its upper edge only. 
On costumes braid matching the material is less common 
place than the all-pervading black. 

Another pretty double cape is of dark blue cloth, lined 





with éern silk, and edged with gold cord. On the under 
cape the cord is carried upward at intervals for a height of 
four inches, formed into a trefoil, and carried down again to 
the edge, thus simulating slashes edged with gold cord; on 
the upper cape are actual slashes edged in this manner, 
with a fan-pleating of surah inserted in the interval. Some 
handsome capes are in combinations of cloth and velvet. 
One model has an under cape of dark green cloth, with an 
inch of velvet showing beyond the plain-cut edge of the 
cloth; the upper cape is dark green velvet appliqué on 
cloth which projects an inch at its edge; the high-spreading 
collar is of double velvet, shirred in deep regular gathers. 
Although sufficiently handsome without, this model is 
further enhanced by a deep collarette of handsome cream 
lace falling on the velvet cape. 

The Mercedes cape is made of French moiré, of peau de 
e, veloutine, or other handsome silk. It is composed of 
full “‘lamp-shade” cape, bordered with two rows of 
golden-écru lace insertion, two inches wide, and placed two 
apart; over this cape falls a flounce of guipure 
matching the insertion, ten inches deep, gathered on at the 
neck, and this is surmounted by a collarette of the silk with 
one row of insertion. This very rich model serves to com 

plete a handsome visiting or concert toilette, the cape often 
matching the gown in color. It frequently happens that 
the collarette of a cape is of a different and much lighter 
fabric; as, for example, a round cape of black moiré with 
jet drops has a double collarette of black silk muslin thickly 
gathered, edged with narrow ivory lace, forming a round 
cape at the back, and descending in shells to the bottom of 
the front. A pretty simple costume cape made of the ma 

terial of the gown is composed of a circular flounce, gathered 
to a round well-fitted yoke; the yoke and a high collar are 
covered with flat dise guipure; the yoke is framed in a 
ruche of No. 9 ribbon, and a wider ribbon is twined about 
the lower edge of the high officer’s collar, and formed into a 


mches 


bow with long ends at the back 

Combinations of handsome silks are appearing again in 
the new gowns, as, for instance, a rich plain or shot silk as 
sociated with a broché or figured silk and a velvet. A model 
composed in this style has the skirt of a handsome silk 


in écru chiné with medium green and petunia pink, bor 
dered at the foot with two bias rolls of dark green velvet 
The corsage is of the dark velvet, with little added circular 
basques forming waved pleats below a belt of petunia faille. 
The front opens with triangular revers of petunia faille on 
a movable plastron, which may be of white satin covered 
with lace, or of the figured silk with a velvet collar. The 
sleeves, very close from the elbow down, and extremely full 
are of the faille 

A combination of figured silk in shot gray and flame-color, 
plain soft gray faille, and black velvet is displayed in an- 
other toilette. The skirt is of figured silk, deeply notched, 
the points resting on a pleated faille flounce half a yard deep 
that forms the bottom of the skirt; the points are edged 
with a guipure insertion beaded with jet. The seamless 
corsage is trimmed with two wide V's of the beaded guipure, 
one starting downward from the middle of the shoulder 
seams, the other lower, pointing down from the armholes. 
The sleeves, like the corsage, are of figured silk, with fgre- 
arms of black velvet, and the belt and collar are of velvet. 

Finally, a third toilette is a combination of brocade in Per 
sian coloring with faille of a light amethyst, or rather a deep 
mative shade, and emerald-green velvet. The brocade skirt 
is slashed at the sides, opening on V-shaped panels of accor- 
dion-pleated faille. The brocade corsage is draped on an 
inner yoke or guimpe of pleated faille, and the very full 
sleeves, together with the draped belt, are of velvet. 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 


ibove 


FIRESIDE TALK. 
BY EMILY F. WHEELER. 


“ \ TELL, now,” Uncle Eben said, poking the hickory 

fire and meditatively looking up chimney after the 
flying sparks, ‘‘ you must make some account of human na- 
tur’. Wimmen is cur’us, an’ the way they git married is 
the cur’ousest of all. When she took the old man she didn’t 
count on his livin’ more’n five year orso. An’ he went on nigh 
on fourteen, an’ partly lost his faculties, an’ yet had enough 
to be always a-botberin’ her, an’ rheumatiz winters, and most 
a tryin’ temper. If she did take him for his money, she 
earned all she got. She lost all her health an’ good looks 
takin’ care of him, an’, after all, the farm was all run down, 
an’ she'd got so used to skimpin’ and savin’ that twas sec- 
ond natur’, an’ she couldn’t enjoy what she had. She’d got 
terrible morose an’ suspicious too, an’ she thought everybod 
was after her money; an’, takin’ it all together, I don’t think 
she got much good of it all.” 

‘ Well,” answered Uncle Joshua Burroughs, from the other 
side of the fire, ‘‘ ye may be as sorry as ye please for her, but 
it’s which an’ other if a man don’t get the worst of it in a 
second marriage. My wife said once that, as fur as her obser- 
vation went, what a second wife did generally about paid 
aman back fur the way he used the first. I’ve seen that 
come true sometimes, There was Abner Deems, ye remem- 
ber what a soft-spoken woman his first wife was. He did 
used to browbeat her, for she couldn't stand up agin him, 
an’ he was a sort o’ natural tyrant. She was sick the last 
five year—not abed much, ‘cause he called that all laziness— 
jest draggin’ around an’ doin’ her work, with a turn from a 
neighbor now an’ then. She'd no comfort or peace of her 
life much, fur he was a staver to work, an’ he wanted a wife 
jestthe same, Well, in six months he married Mandy Grier, 
jest as smart to work as he was, an’ savin’ an’ thrifty. He 
thought he’d got a treasure.” 

“ Weoli, she was,” Uncle Eben put in, ‘‘in as far forth as 
work went. She took good care of his house an’ childern, 
an’ she spruced him up a sight. I allers thought he did 
well,” 

‘** Yes; only, after she'd been there three year or so, she 
had him under her thumb as much as ever he had the first 
one. She could beat him domineerin’. She had a tongue, 
an’ she made no scruple of usin’ it. They had stormy times 
at first, but he was old, an’ he had to give in. An’ he hard 
ly dast say his soul was his own at the last. There was a 
wonderful change in him. He used to be so pernickity about 
his meals, allers a-badgerin’ poor Mis’ Deems if things wa'n’t 
cooked jest so. My wife’s heard him more’n once. Well, 
Mandy Grier she learned him to eat what was set before 
him, an’ ask no questions for conscience’ sake.” 

Well,” here put in the third crony, Timothy Deering, 
who until now had smoked in silence, *‘ at any rate, she was 
good to the childern, an’ she didn’t set him against ’em as 
many a step-mother does. That's the worst of all, I think, 


for a man to git all wrong with his childern in his old age. 
Some women are so awfully jealous of the first wife’s chil- 
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dern, seem to think all the love he shows them is so much 
taken from their share. Nealy Parsons was that way; she 
that married Squire Beeman over to Fullerton. Before he 
died she'd set him against every one of his childern. She 
was allays makin’ out they didn’t care for him; an’ if the 
married ones didn’t come home jest so often to visit, she 
made that a handle; an’ if they did, she could allays pick 
up somethin’ they said or: did to fault them to him. An’ 
they knew it, an’ hated to go; an’ yet she was soft-spoken to 
their face, allays invitin’ and urgin’ them before him; an’ 
then, as soon as they were gone, complainin’ and groanin’ 
over the work they made her. It got finally so they wouldn't 
go at all, an’ then she had things all her own way. She got 
him to make a new will an’ settle all the property on her; 
an’ then he had that long illness, an’ was never quite the 
same afterward, so there was no chance of makin’ up.” 

‘It’s cur’us,”’ Uncle Joshua said, thoughtfully. “I re- 
member Nealy Parsons—nice enough girl we used to think; 
sort o’ soured after Ted Barnes went West; but no one 
ever d ba’ thought in them days she'd be mean.” 

‘* Well, mean she was, there’s no denyin’ that,” Timothy 
Deering said, with energy. ‘‘Makin’ the old Squire's life 
anything but a comfort to him the last years, an’ gettin’ all 
the property his first wife helped him earn into her own 
hendls What they felt worst about was the homestead. 
They'd made up their minds to her gettin’ all the rest. But 
that—ye know it had been in the Beeman family nigh three 
generations, an’ they’d all been born an’ brought up there— 
the four of ’em—an’ if they bad moved away, they hadn't 
forgotten. Well, the Squire did have sense enough to say 
in the will that it should come back to them; but she was 
to have it for life. An’ she not yet forty, an’ the Parsons 
a longer-lived race than the Beemans. Jim Beeman was 
nigh fifty, an’ Rachel, the youngest, over twenty, an’ none 
of them too well off. "Twas pretty hard for them.” 

He paused to replenish his pipe. The wind howled down 
the chimney and sent a few raindrops sputtering into the 
fire. It was an autumn tempest—the dreaded equinoctial— 
and the roar of the sea miles away made itself heard in all 
the pauses of their talk. 

‘* Well,” he began again, “she didn’t have it long.” 

“I never heard the rights o’ that story,” Uncle Joshua 
said as he paused again. “‘ Them was the years I was out 
West. Jest how it all happened—” He stopped, looking 
half apprehensively over his shoulder, hardly knowing if 
he wanted to hear just then. 

“I don’t know what’s got us on all these old tales,” Deer- 
ing said, clearing his throat. ‘‘’Tain’t a night to think of 
such things. But nobody knows that story better than I, 
for my wife was there. “Twas a sort o’ lonely place, the 
old homestead. People wondered she could go on livin’ 
there all alone,as ye might say, after what had happened. 
They'd had a time when the will was read, an’ said some 
pretty sharp things on both sides; but they didn’t propose 
to go to law over it. Jim an’ Joe went back to their farms 
out West, an’ Sadie she went to the city with her husband, 
an’ the only one left was Rachel.” 

“Ye never saw Ray Beeman?” Uncle Eben put in as the 
other paused. ‘‘A pretty girl, an’ Jots o’ spirit; but weakly 
—weakly. She was promised to old Dr. Gray’s son—John 
Gray, ye know—an’ I s’pose they'd ha’ married before, only 
she didn’t like to leave her father when he was so near his 
end. People thought it the meanest that the Squire didn’t 
provide for her in his will; but twas made five years before, 
when she was a young girl, an’ it jest commended her to the 
love an’ affection of her step-mother, which wasn’t much of 
a provision as things were.” 

“Well, Mis’ Beeman thought more of her than of any 
of the rest,” Deering resumed, “‘’cause she pretty much 
brought her up, an’ she made the Squire believe she thought 
a deal more of her than she really did. An’I s’pose if Ray 
could ha’ bridled her tongue an’ eat the bread of humility 
she could have gone on livin’ there, an’ her step-mother 
might have done well wy her when she married, if only for 
the looks o’ the thing. But she'd say mean things about the 
boys to fret Ray, an’ she was allays throwing up at her that 
it was all hers, homestead an’ all, to do as she pleased with. 
An’ Ray—well, she loved every stick an’ stone about the 
place, I do believe. The’ was some pines out to the side o’ 
the house jest by ber window, an’ she loved ‘em as if they 
was alive. First thing the old woman did was to pro 
cutting ‘em down—shaded the house too much, an’ might 
come down on the roof in a high wind. That wa'n’t more’n 
three week after the a died, an’ the upshot of all the 
talk they had was that Ray left. She had to; an’ she come 
straight to my wife, an’ we took her in. She got work ina 
dressmaker’s shop, but she had to put to to make a livin’, 
bein’ new to the trade. Worst of all was she was too proud, 
now she hadn't a cent an’ no prospects, to marry Jobn. His 
folks never had been over-fond o’ the match, an’ the end 
was that he went off West to get a home for himself, an’ 
she was to wait for him. 

‘** Well, she waited, an’ she worked nigh night an’ day, 
an’ before six months was out she was down sick. Seemed 
like a fever at first, but it went on an’ on, an’ finally the doc- 
tor said ’twas somethin’ the matter of her spine, an’ "twa’n’t 
likely she’d ever walk again. My wife sbe took care of 
her, for Sadie she had five childern, an’ the boys was too fur 
off. They sent money; that was "bout all they could do. 
"Twas pretty bard all round, but what made it hardest was 
that she sickened so for the old homestead. She’d never 
liked the town, an’ now the noise distracted her. She couldn’t 
sleep, an’ she'd say, over an’ over, ‘If only I was back in my 
own little room, with the wind in the pines outside!’ For, 
after all, the old woman hadn't cut down but one of ’em. 

‘* Well, she wearied an’ wearied for it, an’ finally my wife 
made up her mind to go an’ see if Mis’ Beeman wouldn’t let 
Ray come back a while. “Twas a fool’s arrant, I told her, 
for she hadri’t been nigh her in all her illness—jest said 
‘twas no more than she'd expected all along, an’ if Ray had 
had any sense she'd have staid to home. She'd got a cousin 
to stay with her an’ carry on the farm, an’ folks said she 
was goin’ to marry him, though he was nigh ten year 
younger than she. But wife was all worked up over Ray, 
an’ she thought somethin’ must be done. Ray was sure she 
wouldn’t live long; she only wanted to till John come home 
that spring; an’ of course if she was like to be bedridden all 
her days ye couldn’t encourage her much if ye did think 
it likely she was nowhere near dyin’. I didn’t know my- 
self. 

“Wife didn’t go alone; she didn’t dare, for Mis’ Beeman 
could talk! She took old Parson Thorne with her, knowin’ 
she couldn't be uncivil tohim. He'd married her, an’ buried 
the ——- an’ he knew the hull) story, an’ agreed with my 
wife that somethin’ ought to be done about Ray’s longin’ to 
gohome. She'd never ha’ wanted to go back an’ be depend- 
ent if she’d been well; but sick people forget things, an’ she 
seemed all possessed with that one idee—to get home to die. 





‘T’'ll try not to be too long about it,’ she’d say. ‘I know 
*twould bother ma awfully to have me on her hands in 
hayin’-time.’ 

** Well, Mis’ Beeman she behaved as well, on the hull, as 
could ha’ been expected. She said she'd no call to burden 
herself for good an’ all with Rachel, but if she liked to come 
home for a visit, she’d try an’do her duty by her. They 
could say three or four weeks, if she didn’t get tired of 
it before. It hardly seemed worth while to move her for 
so little time; but Ray was pleased as a child over it, an’ 
we got av easy carriage an’ put ip a mattress, an’ she was 
est carried out there, au’ straight up to her own little room, 
Mis’ Beeman she stood up tall an’ grim in the door when 
we took her past, an’ I can’t say I envied Ray her time 
to the old homestead. But she wa’n’t so bad, after all. She 
cooked Ray’s meals—what she thought was good for her, 
but pretty often what Ray didn’t relish ; an’ she mostly left 
her to the neighbors for company, an’ they was good to her. 
An’ Ray slep’ that first night as she hadn’t for weeks, an’ 
seemed re'lly better next day. ‘It's so good to hear the 
pines,’ she kep’ sayin’. 

“Well, it went on to nigh four week, an’ Ray certainly 
did get better. One of the neighbors had a lotion she rubbed 
on her back to ease the pain, an’ she slep’ an’ got back her 
appetite. Prospec’ of John’s comin’ home had somethin’ to 
do with it, maybe, for tho’ she said ’twas all over between 
them, an’ she only wanted to live to say good-by to him, 
she couldn’t help a little mite o’ hope. Ye know John 
Gray—a little slow, but faithful as the sun. If there was 
any prospec’ of her gettin’ well, he’d wait for her. He 
blamed himself for her sickness. He said if he’d insisted on 
marryin’, an’ taken her right along West with him, it might 
all ha’ been different. But there! It come out all right, 
if ‘twas by a hard road. 

**An’ then come the big storm. They'd felt it risin’ all 
day, the sound o’ the sea minglin’ with the sound o’ the 
pines. It was all music to Ray, ‘cause she was at home, 
but it made her worse; she was resless an’ full of pain. My 
wife she went out that afternoon to see her, an’, the storm 
comin’ up, she asked her to stay all night. Some one had to 
be with Ray, an’ the neighbor sent word she couldn't come, 
an’ so wife staid. She made all comfortable for the night, 
an’ then she camped down on a lounge in the room with 
Ray. The others was in bed, an’ the house bein’ so still 
made the noise o’ the wind worse than ever. Ye know the 
homestead’s on a hill- where it has full sweep, an’ wife said 
the old house shook an’ trembled till, for her part, she give 
up all idee of sleepin’, an’ begun to think of all the cyclone 
stories she’d read the last year, an’ speculate on her chances 
of gettin’ to the cellar if one should come. Ray couldn't 
sleep either, worryin’ over John. The storm come from the 
west, an’ she thought the railroads might be torn up or 
somethin’, for they'd been expectin’ him now two days, an’ 
no word.” 

“That was the storm that did so much damage all ’round 
Milford,” Uncle Eben said as the other interrupted his story 
to relight his pipe. ‘‘ Every one remembers it, an’ every 
one, most, has got some tale o' the mischief it did. But it's 
an ill wind that blows nobody good; ye may say that of it, 
after all.” 

**"T was a little after midnight, an’ wife had fallen into a 
doze, when suddenly she heard the awfulest roar an’ crash, 
like the crack o’ doom, slie said, an’ there was the room all 
blazin’ for a minute, as it seemed. An’ then, jest as she 
sprung up, all in a tremble of fright, she heard a door open 
quick below, an’ a step, as she thought, an’ then an awful 
ery. An’ then come another terrible flash an’ a roar 0’ 
thunder, an’ she heard the pine outside crackin’, an’ knew it 
was comin’ down on the house, an’ she had jest sense enough 
left to rush to the bed as the boughs come crashin’ thro’ the 
window an’ the rain sweepin’ along with them in a torrent. 
The biggest branch struck the bed, an’ she made sure, she 
said, that it had killed Ray, the shock an’ all, but she was 
too much dazed herself to rightly know what she was about, 
with that cry a-ringin’ in her ears. She felt around for Ray, 
but she wa’n’t there, an’ then suddenly she heard her voice, 
callin’, ‘I’m here, aunty; I'm here.’ An’ in another flash she 
saw that girl, that hadn't been on her feet in five months an’ 
more, standin’ at the foot o’ the bed holdin’ on to the high 
post. Well, that crash would ha’ ’most put the dead on 
their feet. 

** She took hold of her, cryin’ out in her amazement ; but 
Ray says, quite calm: ‘I’m all right, aunty; I believe I’m 
well. But that cry; you heard it. Somethin’ happened to 
ma; I want to gosee.’ An’ if you'll believe it, with my wife 
helpin’ her, that girl walked down stairs. But she turned 
faint on the last step, an’ set down, tellin’ wife to go on. 

“The cellar door was open; wife saw that by a flash as 
she groped into the kitchen; but she had to strike a light 
an’ call the man before she dared look down into it. Not 
that he needed much callin’. He'd heard the pine-tree fall 
an’ the scream, an’ he was down in a minute, but ’most as 
scared as my wife. 

** Well, twas plain enough how it all happened. That 
first dreadful crash o’ thunder had frightened old Mis’ 
Beeman—an’ no wonder—an’ she'd snatched up a candle an’ 
run for the cellar. An’ in the hurry an’ terror her foot had 
slipt, an’ she’d gone down head foremost an’ struck hard on 
the. stone step the’ was to the very bottom. She was dead 
when they got her—concussion o’ the brain, the doctor said. 

“It was an awful time. The lightnin’ was playin’ round 
the old house, an’ the thunder crashin’, an’ the rain pourin’ 
in above thro’ the broken window. The worst o’ the storm 
was over re’lly with those two claps, but it didn’t seem so. 
She was a heavy woman, Mis’ Beeman, an’ they had hard 
work to get her up stairs; an’ when they did, at last, an’ 
carried her into the kitchen, there by the hearth stood 
Rachel, white as the dead, an’ holdin’ on to the chimney- 
piece. An’ she fell on her knees by her when they laid her 
down, an’ cried out, an’ then she fainted dead away. 

‘* But the miracle of it was that it cured Ray. Yes, it did. 
We all thought ‘twas jest the excitement, an’ that when 
*twas over she’d be worse than ever. But she wasn’t. The 
old doctor talked about a nerve-shock after a nerve-rest, an’ 
I don’t know what all; but the fact was that she was a well 
girl from that night. Weakly, of course; she'll allays be 
that; but on her feet an’ around. They took her over to a 
neighbor’s as soon as ‘twas light, an’ there John found her 
when he come out with his father the next mornin’. 

“Well, they buried poor Mis’ Beeman, an’ when they 
come to look over things they found somethin’ surprisin’. 
By the will, ye see, she had the homestead for life, but the 
bank stock an’ notes was hers for good an’all. She hadn’t 
no relations nearer than cousins, an’ of course it ought to 
ha’ gone back to the childern; but no one credited her with 
right feelin’ enough to will it so, an’ anyway she meant to 
outlive ‘em all. But they found a paper in her hand, an’ 
the cur’us thing was ’twas written only a few days before, 





























an’ in it she said she’d like the bank-stock to go to Rachel. 
An’ Ray remembered, when she was told of it, that one da 

that week she'd had a talk with her, an’ she’d told ber all 
about her own old beau, ‘Ted Burnes, an’ how they couldn’t 
marry because they was poor, an’ he went Wesi—jest as 
John had—but he had bad luck; an’ then the nex’ year 
along come Squire Beeman. ‘An’ I hardened my heart,’ 
says she, ‘an’ thought o’ this fine farm, an’ I said yes to him. 
An’ I believe,’ says she, ‘ that twas the ruin of me, for after 
that I didn’t seem to care much for anything but money. 
An’ yet all the time I was so hungry for your father’s lovin’ 
me that I couldn't bear to see him love his own childern. 
An’ I've jest grown harder an’ narrower ever sense,’ says 
she, cryin’ a litle. "Twas plain seein’ Ray sufferin’, an’ 
knowin’ her story, had brought back the old woman’s youth 
an’ softencd her heart. An’ I hope ‘twas reckoned to her 
credit that she did try to do right to the last. An’ there 
was time for a prayer while she was fallin’, maybe. "Twas 
true enough, when we come to think it all over; nobody 
thought when she was young she'd turn out the woman she 
did. Well, the parson says grace refused makes the heart 
harder than 'twas before twas offered, an’ p’r’aps that’s true 
of some other things—love an’ affection among ‘em. 

«They divided the farm, an’ Joe took the old home. His 
wife didn't mind livin’ there. John built a little house 
down on the slope o’ the hill, with all sorts of contrivances 
to save Ray steps, ‘cause she was so weakly. For so long 
as she was on the old place ‘twas all right to her, an’ ‘twas 
re’lly better for her, ye know. Well, there! If it ain't nigh 
on to ten o'clock, an’ we've passed the whole evenin’ gos- 
sipin’ like a pack o’ women folks. But when ye get to talk- 
in’ about the way folks get married, every one has his tale 
to tell.” 


ROMAN JUSTICE. 
See illustration on double page. 


VERY one is familiar with the old story of Brutus, the 

great Roman statesman and patriot, who sank the af- 
fection of the father in the magistrate’s stern devotion to 
justice. Our picture carries us back to the dim centuries 
before Christ, five hundred years before mercy, in the per- 
son of Immanuel, had come to this hard world. Lucius 
Junius Brutus took a leading part in the expulsion of the 
Tarquinii from Rome, and with Collatinus was elected a 
Consul immediately after. The sons of Brutus conspired 
to restore the vanquished dynasty, were brought before their 
father’s tribunal, found guilty, sentenced to death, and exe- 
cuted in his sight. Our picture represents a tragic moment. 
One son is a headless corpse. The other, disdaining to 
plead in his own behalf, scornfully awaits the axe, while 
friends sue in vain for clemency. The father’s heart is ada- 
mant. The outraged judge sees no reason for pity; is the 
more relentless that the blood in his veins beats in the chil- 
dren who raised their hands against the state. Another may 
veil his head. Brutus looks calmly on, the blue Roman sky 
as cold and as motkingly resolute. As a historical study 
the scene is very interesting, though it taxes our gentler 
feelings in this later day of Christian civilization. 


COLUMBUS AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
BY EUGENE LAWRENCE. 
II. 


EATED high on its sandy plain, enclosed by medigval 

walls and towers, Nuremberg was closely connected by 
its men of science and its geographical publications with 
the chief discoveries of the age. Happily, it still remains 
but little changed from the days of Miller and Behaim. A 
little stream, the Pegnitz, with numerous bridges, still di- 
vides the well-walled city. The towers of its antique castles 
frown as of old, while science has destroyed their terrors. 
Beneath are the dungeops, with their apparatus of cruelty, 
in which superstition @pd tyranny did some of their foul- 
est deeds. Above. iff the better quarters, are the two fine 
churches, St. Sebald’s and St. Lorenzo,in which the rarest 
gems of architectural decoration have come down to us 
from the most savage ages. The “ Beautiful Fountain” 
completes the illusion of medisval refinement. We seem 
almost to hear the minnesinger and the meistersinger chant 
ing under the gray old towers; we forget the crime, the 
woes, that oppressed the venerable city. 

Later Albert Direr adorned, and Hans Sachs (its great 
poet) sang, Wallenstein besieged, and Gustavus Adolphus 
protected it. But in the period of Columbus, Nuremberg 
was chiefly known as the city of science. Here the first 
edition of Marco Polo appeared; here Koberger, the prince 
of printers, poured out his ceaseless productions. It was for 
Nuremberg that in 1492 Behaim composed his famous globe, 
on which there is no trace of America. The science of the 
Nuremberg school was altogether of the past, and its geog- 
raphy a poor repetition of ow ow Science and supersti- 
tion were still inseparably united. Once famous as the 
chief of philosophers, Regiomontanus taught in its schools 
that the heavens were a firmament, the stars sparks of fire; 
that the earth stood still, the sun moved; that every man’s 
life was governed by the stars, and that every comet poured 
down death and ruin upon mankind. Witches, evil spirits, 
omens, the healing power of relics, an intense fear of the un- 
real and the ideal, filled the narrow streets and closes of 
Nuremberg with ceaseless terror. 

The men of science of the day were examples of the most 
extensive learning and of the grossest ignorance. Their 
minds labored for truth in the clouds of mental night. A 
writer of Nuremberg describes in 1578 the fatal influence of 
comets and the terrors of an eclipse. ‘* No nation, however 
barbarous,” he says, “‘has not scen in these fiery stars pre- 
sages of future events.” They indicate plague, death, and 
war. Had not a fierce invasion of the Tartars followed the 
comet of 1500, and two years after was there not a great 
slaughter of the citizens of Nuremberg by Casimir of Bran- 
denburg. The meaning of each fiery star was indicated by 
its shape; the hairy form brought inundations, pest, strife, 
the death of kings; the sword-shaped, devastating war. A 
century later Milton, as Gibbon suggests, still upheld the 
barbarous delusion. It was only with careful reticence 
that Bayle ventured to assail the popularerror. He showed 
that the comet of 1698 came after, not before, a great war; 
that comets were governed by natural laws; that astrology 
was absurd, and the fears of the people at the great comet of 
1680 groundless, The publishers refused to print his essay. 
It was heresy in 1685 to doubt the popular creed. 

At Nuremberg, in the midst of its schools and teachers, 
was born and educated the German rival of Columbus, Mar- 
tin Behaim. His ancestors had been respectable merchants, 
traders, and mechanics of the city for two hundred years; 
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some had been of the Senate. But almost as great an ob- 
scurity rests upon his life as on that of Columbus. The 
date of his birth is confounded by his earlier biographers 
with his father’s; it is probable that he was only twenty 
ears old when he left his widowed mother and German 
1ome to seek fame and fortune in the Flemish cities. He 
was at once successful. He came to Lisbon, and here his 
great acquirements in fhathematics and navigation made 
him one of the royal commission of sea affairs. He went 
to the. Azores, married a noble lady, the daughter of the 
Governor, made voya of discovery, and is said to have 
visited America and the Strait of Magellan before the dis- 
coverics of Columbus. His globe of 1492 refutes the claim. 
It is no longer maintained. But Behaim, learned and pro- 
ge, no doubt exercised a wide influence upon his age. 
Te was employed by the Portuguese court in important 
embassies. He visited his relatives at Nuremberg in 1492. 
He was captured by English pirates on his way to Flanders 
in 1494—all the English were pirates, we are told, in that 
age—and escaped. But from that year he is lost to sight 
until his death is recorded, in 1506. Was it during this for- 
goes period that Behaim, always active and restless, sailed 
own the coast of South America and entered the famous 
strait? Was it then that he drew the chart which was cer- 
tainly used by ame and Pigafetta? 

Groups of intelligent and vigorous young men eager for 
adventure seem to have been gathered in all the chief Eu- 
ropean cities at this moment awaiting the startling summons 
of Columbus. In Portugal there were De Gama, Cabral, 
and Magellan; in Spain and Italy, Americus Vespucius, De 
Soles, Balboa, and Fou de Leon. Cortez and Pizarro were 
still peasant children in their native provinces. In England 
the Cabots, with their long array of brilliant followers in 
the next century,seemed to await the call of their great 
leader. Las Casas, the most chimerical of humanitarians, 
stood ready with his Genoese slave-traders to introduce the 
negro race to its long bondage in America. Everywhere 
youth, arms, and valor were ready for the fatal sacrifice. 
Soon the shores of the New World were to be strewn with 
the wrecks of fortunes and the waste of countless lives. It 
was the young and the brave who first followed the aged 
discoverer over the Atlantic. 

At Cracow, a famous centre of science in this age, a 
young student of about twenty was the most brilliant intel- 
lect of his time. He was afterwards known as the “ Co- 
lumbus of the skies.” Copernicus, Pole or German, was 
now studying at the Cracow university, and filling his mind 
with the astronomical and chemical speculations of Regio- 
montanus. That brilliant lecturer, who died young (1476), 
had stirred all Germany and northern Europe with his men- 
tal activity, and Copernicus was one of his finest creations. 
The young scholar, either at Cracow or at his native city, 
Thorn, first heard of the new world found by Columbus, of 
the complete overthrow of the Ptolemaic geography, and 
the boundless fields open to new adventure. s the swift 
progress of thought he may have been inspired suddenly to 
doubt the astronomy of Ptolemy. The two systems seem 
to have almost perished together. 

Copernicus, young, ardent, eager for knowledge, studied 
at Padua and Bologna the learning of the time, became a 
physician and canon of Frauenburg, and lived with his 
excellent uncle, the Bishop of Ermeland. At Ermeland is 
still shown the ‘‘ Copernican Tower.” Here the philosopher 
began his ceaseless study of the stars, and strove to explore— 
another Columbus—the boundless mystery of the universe. 
Both discoverers pressed on before their fellows; both were 
looked upon as heretics. To Catholic and Reformer the Co- 
pernican theory of the stars was equally dangerous and un- 
profitable; po dhe a century later Galileo proved in vain 
the weakness and the folly of the Ptolemaic system of the 
skies. 

It was about the time of the death of Columbus, 1506, 
that Copernicus began his observations in his lonely tower. 
It looked over a rolling plain to the distant Baltic and the 
brilliant constellations of the north. Here this powerful 
intellect, the guide of all future ages, labored—demonstrated 
and discovered the secrets of the universe. Yet in all re- 
spects Copernicus, like Columbus, was a man of his age. 
His mind was weighed down by strange superstitions. In 
medicine he still held to the faith of Avicenna and the Arabs. 
He treated his patients with decoctions and mixtures of 
sandal-wood and pearls, burnt ivory, the horn of the unicorn, 
and the bones of a stag’s heart; he believed in astrology, 
and regulated his practice by the motions of the stars. His 
character was amiable, A gentle German or Pole, he escaped 
the fierce follies and crimes of the Southern explorers. It 
was only by his ceaseless mental labor that he won his 
mastery over the intellect of the future. 

Another young man, learned, ambitious, poor, yet the 
friend of nobles and princes, awoke to his true destiny at 
the summons of Columbus. It was Americus Vespucius. 
His literary talent and his readiness with his pen gave him 
a renown above all his contemporaries. As the author of 
the first extended account of the New World, he has been 
allowed to name it. 


*‘One of the most interesting pieces of the fifteenth-cen- 
tury architecture in North Italy,” says Ruskin, ‘‘is a small 
house in a back street behind the market-place in Vicenza. 
It bears date 1481.” He does not tell us that its owner was 
Antonio Pigafetta, the friend, companion, and almost biog- 
rapher of Magellan. He notices the beauty of its balconies, 
supported by winged griffins, its front adorned with gar- 
lands of stone flowers, and its motto, ‘‘ There is no rose 
without its thorn.” The house belonged to the Pigafetta 
family, and here Antonio retired, after his wonderful voyage 
around the world, to record the virtues and achievements of 
his great leader. To him we owe the account of the first 
circumnavigation of our.globe. Magellan, the captain of 
the fleet, the author of the enterprise, stands out in bold 
relief, the most daring of the followers of Columbus. 
Greater than Tasman, Cook, or Dampier, he was the first to 
open a way across the Pacific through the dangerous strait 
that now bears his name. In fact, there is no more y aan | 
feat in navigation than that of Magellan. With two decaye 
and leaking vessels of scarce one hundred tons each, with 
scanty provisions, and a murmuring crew, he sailed out of 
the strait to explore and cross an ocean that seemed to have 
no end. 

Magellan was a Portuguese by birth, who, after various 
services and adventures in the East Indies and Morocco, 
offended at some fancied neglect, left the court of Portugal 
to serve in that of Spain. Fierce, ardent, cruel, the slave of 
an excited imagination, he offered to Charles of Spain a new 
passage to the East. It was to be through an unknown 
strait, which Magellan described as penetrating across South 
America to the Indian seas. The Emperor, or rather his 
advisers, eagerly caught up the idea. They ordered a fleet 
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of five ships to be prepared, and gave the command of it to 
Magellan. Meantime the bold explorer soon found that suc- 
cess was not always happiness, that no rose but had its thorn. 
The ships provided for him were old and almost worthless, 
the largest not over one hundred and ten tons. Their offi- 
cers were Spaniards, several of whom had applied for the 
command of the fleet, and who hated Magellan asa rival and 
a Portuguese. The court of Lisbon, too, had heard of the 
new expedition, and strove to prevent it. They appealed to 
Magellan’s patriotism, offered him bribes, assured him that 
he would be despised as a traitor should he open a new way 
to the East for Spain. It is probable they would have made 
ee with him had they dared. But lan, a man of 
destiny, steadily and sternly moved on in his great design. 
He had two friends, both of whom seem to have been faith- 
ful. One was his astrologer, Ruy Faleiro.- With the usual 
superstition of the time, Magellan believed that all the events 
of human life were written in the stars, and could be read 
by men of science. He brought Faleiro to Spain, and hoped 
to take him with him on his voyage of discovery. But 
Faleiro saw, it is said, his own death foretold in the skies, 
and refused to go. Another friend, Pigafetta, was more 
courageous, bore all the perils of the wonderful voyage un- 
harmed, and came back to tell its story to his contemporaries 
and all later ages. Never was there a more remarkable suc 

cess. .The five miserable vessels passed safely over the Atlan- 
tic, where so many great armadas have perished in storms 
and cyclones, and Magellan found at last (1519-20) the strait 
he had looked for. His Spanish captains conspired to de- 
stroy him, and he had punished them with unsparing sever- 
ity. He put the guilty to death, cut their bodies in pieces, 
and hung these to the yards of their ships. He had been 
intrusted by the Emperor with the power of life and death 
over all persons in the fleet. Fierce, terrible, the daring 
Portuguese perished at the head of his sailors, fighting on 
an island of the ocean he had opened to mankind. 

Snch were some of the daring intellects that awoke to the 
summons of Columbus. Harsh, fierce, intolerant, cruel to 
the New World and the Old, the rished in mad contests 
with each other, or lived envied, hate’, even despised. 
Columbus died almost in want; Cortez, the Pizarros, Bal- 
boa, Almagro, fell before the ingratitude of their country- 
men‘and the cruelty of their rivals and their foes. But 
the age was full of gifted youth and intellects destined to 
soften and refine it. Michael Angelo had already begun his 
great career; Raphael was a student of art; Luther was a 
beggar child ; Leo X. a wanderer and an exile from Florence; 
Ariosto sung his wild melodies; Machiavelli and Guicciardini 
were yet to become renowned. Italy, mad with fierce pas 
sions, was still the land of art, poetry, and mental strength ; 
England, France, and Germany were its scholars. Already, 
in 1492, all was expectation. The gifted youth of Europe 
waited only for the call of genius to summon them to action. 
With one bold stroke Columbus threw down the barriers 
that separated the hemispheres, and made mankind one. 





M. L. C.—Use white basket-cloth for the baby's cloak. 

J. A. G.—Write to the ey! of the Society of Colonial Dames of 
America at 40 East Twenty-ninth Street, New York city. 2 

An Op Scnsoutner.—Dip your black lace in weak beer. Spread it ont, 
and pin it out smoothly on a sheet, leaving it there until dry. It will 
look well arranged over colored silk ae you suggert. 

A Svussontuer.—A reddish-violet cloth dress will be becoming to zee 
made by any of the designs illnstrated in thix number of the Pazar, Use 
moiré or velvet for trimming instead of Astrakhan cloth. Keep the Ae- 
trakhan cloak as it is, and get an inexpensive black cloth cost or cape 
trimmed with serpentine braid. Rough-sarfaced heavy woollens will be 
very fuehionable for winter dresses, but smooth cloths are nsed in the au- 
tamu and winter alike. 

Esteutye M.—Have your white silk cleaned—not dyed—-and cover it with 
white chiffon; then add groups of ruffles, two of chiffon resting on a 
third of white satin ribbon, Make a baby waist with puffed elbow sleeves, 
trimmed with a deep bertha of chiffon and a ruffle at the elbow. Wear 
white shoes and stockings. The ulster is meant for travelling and gen- 
eral wear. Let the gentleman suggest a correspondence. 

“Forp Reapes.”"—Torn your dress throughout, as the wrong side is 
very pretty. Make it with a double-breasted waist, large sleeves, and 
gored skirt, using soft black eatin surah for a plastron and collar, also for 
narrow pivings on the edge of the waist. Trim a bright red casimere 
with roffies or ruche of black moiré ribbon. Have a high accordion- 

leated waist of black surah or a smooth waist of moiré, using the red for 
arge sleeves and for the skirt. Alter your black silk dress by adding a 
circular basque of satin, also shonider ruffles and sleeves. You might add 
rows of white guipnre insertion for trimming, or black if _— prefer it. 

Aw Amateve.—As you are slender, you should use horizontal lines to 
give — breadth instead of the dingonal stripes you suggest. Make a 
round waist of the lace with crossing etripes over the lavender eilk I!ning, 
with sleeves paffed to the elbow also in cross-stripes. Add a rnche around 
the neck and a belt of black moiré ribbon. Gore the silk skirt, and cover 
it by a straight lace ekirt four yards wide, not gored, and joined to the 
silk only at the a A double puff of the lace over a fitted silk sleeve is 
what you need. on might also acid a full cap of lace over each sleeve. 
The biack moiré is stylish for the accessories, but if you pee color, use 
reddish-violet moiré that will harmonize with your silk Hning. 

Consommét.—Pronounce Consommé, kong’-som-mia’. Use a fork with 
your baked potato, Put portions of the vegetables on your plate instead 
of eating them from the small dishes in which they are served. Have your 
sen) jacket lengthened by a border of black Astrakhan. The unplocked 
otter will make a handsome cape collar, cuffs, and border for a brown 
cloth coat made by suggestions in New York Fashions of this numbcr 
of the Bazar. 

Constant Sunsoriner.—You should be introduced to the groom by an 
usher, or the bride may introduce you herself. The usher offers you his 
right arm; you naturally speak to the bride first in offering congratula- 
tions. 

On Reaper.—Colors will be bright and ties large. This enbject will 
receive more extended attention in a forth-coming article in the Bazar. 

E. N.—Certainly, the man should write the first letter. If he bas 
not written you, it would be extremely unwise for yon to open a corre- 
spondence. 

Lanz. —Progressive Angling, or penny res oy abewer your purpose ; 
or if you are not averse tu a simple game of cards, have Progressive Hearts 
That would be appropriate for a wedding anniversary. 

Rorn.—Address one invitation to Mr. and Mrs. Brown, and a separate 
one to Miss Brown. 

Op Sunsontoer.—The invitations shonid be printed in gold on white 
paper, and the affair conducted the same as any reception, with such 
poetic additions as the occasion may suggest. 

**Remoper.”—Your suggestion about the silk front breadth is good. 
Edge it down each side with galloon of amethyst beads or cords, or else 
with piping of the silk. A sash of a silk breadth drawn around the top 
of the skirts, with two ends in the back hanging to the foot, will be use- 
fnl for remodelling bell skirts. Your other plans for the dress are also 
ts 





‘ood. 

G. B. B.—Yonr skirt shonld not stand out in front, and need not be al- 
tered. The sash of a breadth of silk just described to ‘‘ Remodel” may 
be need if you think the skirt looks scant. 

Heten.—A diagram pattern of a six-gored skirt will be given in the 
next pattern sheet of the Bazar. The casaque opens in front on a vest of 
a single piece that hooks under the left side of the casaque. We have not 
the pattern. 

Corona.—Your daughter's yellow silk should have a high waist gath- 
ered at the belt in front and back, and also at the neck fn front; then 
have a stock-collar and girdie of many folds, either of golden-brown vel- 
vet or else of white satin. You might edge the top of a white satin stock 
with dark brown fur. Have long sleeves with deep caps trimmed with a 
band of the brown velvet or of white satin. Put a « gored flounce 
around the skirt, and trim it with bands at the knee and foot. 

W. Y.—The wild grape-vine grows in ali the mountainous regione of 
New York. 
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BRUTUS CONDEMNING HIS SONS TO DEATH.—From 
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THE SEA-TURN. 
BY HARKIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


‘LOWLY from the salty sand, 
i Following all the river lines, 
Crept the sea-turn to the land, 

Tangled in the topmost pines,— 
Blown from wild and storming waste, 
Now, in soft and sinuous haste, 

Still and gossamer and white, 
Wrapped our crag away from sight. 
Nothing of the world was left 

Save the long grass in the cleft 
And a flaming scarlet flower. 

All alone in that weird hour, 
Wrecked upon the middle air, 
Wondering we waited there,— 
Disembodied souls we stood, 

Glad in the great solitude. 


Puffed and blew the west wind then; 
Red was all the sun-stained air; 
Back the sea-turn swept again; 
Bells remotely called to prayer. 
3oats were dropping down the tide, 
Singing swelled and laughing died; 
Dark the current seaward drew; 
Deep the under-heaven grew. 
Islanded no longer we 
In our cloud-born secrecy ; 
Voices called from shore to shore; 
Earth her empire held once more. 
Evening powdered thick with stars 
Burst illimitable bars, 
And a meteor plumed with light 
Shot across the dazzled night. 


Ah, if on some star’s lone side, 
Least of all the wandering crew, 
As that meteor slipt we cried, 
We forever, just we two, 
In the depth of some green dell 
Might but unregarded dwell; 
Over us in rosy streams 
Morning break through showery gleams, 
Noon in quivering violet fold 
Round our dream a cloth of gold, 
Twilight all our soul immerse 
In the vaster universe,— 
Far in that mysterious blue, 
We forever, just we two, 
Could we, morn, or noon, or even, 
Further largess ask of Heaven? 


ART A¥D MUSIC IN AMERICAN HOMES. 


RE American boys and girls less alive to the moulding 
LX influences of art than those of European countries? If 
they are, why? Is it because of the influences pressing in 
upon them from the world outside, from the school, and 
from the home from which they go out into both? Or is it 
from some quality inhereut in the national character? ; 
To the first question let us grant for the moment a quali- 
fled yes ; and granting that, proceed to think where the re- 
sponsibility for the difference rests. To the Continental 
traveller, coming to the United States merely as an inter- 
ested observer, three facts in the life and training of children 
fasten, as he as often declared, his attention. First, that 
during nine months of the year they have too much to do, 
and during three too little. Secondly, that during the nine 
months they seem to be absolved from every human and 
cultivating duty, their whole family circle giving itself up 
to the hasty feeding of their bodies and to the scurry evi- 
dently deemed necessary to the acquirement of the studies 
which, like a-black fog, loom up before them and above 
them from September until July, incapable of being shaken 
off, aud yet impossible to wholly penetrate. Thirdly, that 
‘education ” seems to mean a plan which the instructor fits 
upon each child, rather than the educing from within of 
the child’s own powers. 
Is this an unfair estimate by the foreigner? If so, why 


then does he invariably receive this impression? Surely not 
because he looks for it, for it is diametrically op to ev- 
erything to which he is accustomed at home. He does not 


even at first comprehend what his eyes and ears tell him ; 
but when he does, he makes up his mind that he must re- 
gard Americans as material in their tastes, illogical in their 
educational views, and impervious to the laws of beauty. 
We know that this is not in every case nor in every com- 
munity true. But is there, then, no foundation for the Eu- 
ropean’s impression? 

Chere is a curious law of life, upon which doubtless the 
old saw, ‘‘ [tis always darkest just before dawn,” is founded, 
namely, that the defects of a plan show most startlingly just 
at the moment when the germ of the new growth, hidden back 
of them, is about to burst its fetters, flower into view, and 
with ove bound scatter the old shell into oblivion. And this 
is true in great degree of art and its power upon the busy, 
eager, intelligent people of the United States at this moment. 

it is unfortunate that the season in public schools lasts 
from September to July. It is one month too early in the 
autumo, and one month too late in the spring. But already 
many parents, teachers, and students are protestin against 
it, and finding comparatively little opposition to their pro- 
test from the city governments, councils, and boards. The 
day is, without doubt, therefore, fast approaching when 
that custom will be changed. Less easy of solution, how- 
ever, is the next question—What and how much should be 
required of children during the nine months, and how little 
during the three? Let educational inspectors and theorists 
think out that problem, remembering that no child was ever 
really refreshed by total lack of daily duties or by absolutes 
freedom at any period of existence. Every human being, 
seve in illness, has obligations, heavy or light—but still o 
ligations—to perform ; the child should have his little ones 
in summer as well as in winter. It is not for laymen to 
say how this should be arranged; but that it could be ac- 
complished is true, and the time is fast approaching when 
the boards must consider the necessity of summer duties 
seriously if they would not have the long vacation days 
become the breeding-time of vice and lawlessness, which 
no nine months of mental discipline or moral regulations, 
however filled they might be with studies in both, can ob- 
literate. Let them recall that in all Continental schools, es- 

ially those of Prussia, proverbially the models of train- 
ng for the masses, “‘ vacation lessons” are as much a part of 
the year’s routine as the tri-weekly drill in arithmetic. But 
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when we come to the question whether the charge of bein 
material in matters of taste and ‘‘ impervious to the laws o 
beauty ’’ is due to some inherent lack in the American tem- 
perament, we may surely answer boldly no, no, no, without 
waiting for boards and councils to confer or time to expli- 
cate. ° 

On the contrary, it may safely be asserted, and ought to be 
reiterated, that American boys and girls have uncommon 
latent capacity in music, and in the arts which relate to form, 
sculpture, and architecture ; in painting that capacity is less 
conspicuous, and for what reason need not be considered 
here. But whether from the bias inspired by the models fur- 
nished by the great forests of the land, or from the inward 
tendency, created by the mingling of the Anglo-Saxon with 
the Celtic strain, the Puritanic uprightness with the modern 
spirit in its most extreme phase—from whatever conjunc- 
tion or incongruity of elemeuts in national characteristics, 
the American seems to show, in every walk of life, unde- 
veloped capacity of no mean sort in these three arts. To 
those who look for signs of this insight into the ideal, 
they multiply on every side. What city in the world—and 
the comparison is made advisedly—what city in the world 
now. offers an orchestra finer in all its details than that 
called the Boston Symphony? True, America did not fur- 
nish the artists who compose that body ; but it does furnish, 
year after year, the audiences who listen to it and eagerly 
seek it, twice weekly, as a central—nay, the central—feature 
of pleasure of one of its communities. Every year, under 
the influence of that orchestra, more men enter the course of 
art at the universities of Harvard and Yale, and every year 
more amateurs pass the stage of crudity in their knowledge 
and delight in its interpretations. Every year more teach- 
ers oF private schools awaken to the fact that the old text- 
book days of education are slipping away from their grasp, 
and that they must take into their employ men and women 
who are able to bring into their schools some degree of cul- 
tivation as well as book knowledge. Every year more men 
of middle age turn toa renewal of their early fondness for 
the violin by taking a few lessons of one of the artists in the 
orchestra, shyly and apologetically at first, then with gay 
delight and fellowship with their sons, who already belong 
to the Pierian, and are looking for a suitable text for the 
next year’s musical extravaganza which they mean to com- 
pose for their class. 

And in architecture: Where in Paris, Berlin, London, or 
Vienna is there a church, public building, or beautiful 
bridge, built since 1800, to compare with Trinity Church of 
Boston, the Capitol at Washington, the Transportation and 
Art buildings in Chicago, or the Brooklyn and St. Louis 
bridges? It is not the vaunting spirit of spread-eagleism 
that needs encouragement in the States, but the mature sis- 
ter of that early enthusiasm—self-poise ; and with that in 
view it is a duty and a delight to think, with large-minded 
and dignified pride, of that capacity for art which is seeth- 
in the coming generation, and has already given such 
fir amples of its existence. 

And in the face of these truths we ask again, and with re- 
newed energy, ‘‘ Why do American boys and girls give the 
impression of being ) on susceptible to the moulding influ- 
ences of art than their brothers and sisters of Europe?” May 
it not be, is it not chiefly, because the old-fashioned idea 
still obtains that esthetic studies may.be deferred until the 
practical elements of education have been acquired, and 
then pursued to the exclusion of allelse? Parents, insiruct- 
ors, and friends have, for the most part, the fixed idea that 
Jane or William must display “talent,” and thus lay claim 
to the pursuit of the art for which she or he is fancied to 
ea gh letting arithmetic or grammar lie, with preass 
pride ip its inadequacy to feed the rare nature; or else the 
** talent” is stored away as something so all-powerful as to 
keep until the arithmetic and grammar, even the Greek and 
the higher mathematics, being finished, the napkin contain- 
ing the lovely gem shall be unrolled, and the happy pos- 
sessor of it give up his nights and days to the cao and 
cutting of its glittering faces. They forget that it is not 
violinists, pianists, or singers, architects or sculptors, per se, 
that esthetic training is to develop, but men and women 
capable of perceiving the beauty, discriminating the degree 
of attainment, enjoying the exquisiteness of work of 
those who are violinists, pianists, architects, tors. 
In this misapprehension lies the pith of the w ity. 
Every weapon for the mental struggles of this of the 
nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth ceuttifty, every 
aid in its moral perplexities, every inspiration in its spirit- 
ual depressions, that acquaintance with beauty can bring, 
no parent has a right to put out of bis boy’s reach, no prim 
school-mistress to exclude from his daughter’s daily routine 

What said the good bishop, of Victor Hugo’s book? ‘‘The 
beautiful is as useful ag tie useful;” and then he added, as 
if to himself, ** perhaps mote so.” 

And that later bishop of our own day, until last January 
among us, inspiring, helping, sympathizing, encouraging 
all his fellow-men—the Good, if ever there one was!—turn 
to that lecture of his upon Milton, delivered to the teachers 
of his State in 1882, and find how Phillips Brooks, with the 
insight of the seer, recognized the presence of art in some 
one of its varied forms as an essential element in the develop- 
ment of a noble human being. MAYNARD BUTLER. 


A STREET IN SEVILLE. 
BY WILLIS STEELL. 


TS Calle O'Donnell is a little street of Seville, very 

short, very narrow, and very quiet. For some time we 
held it in light esteem as a place for the determined sight- 
seer to escape from, but after accident had discovered to us 
that it contained within itself the elements of Sevillian life, 
the O'Donnell rivalled for our attention with the Mercado. 
Inapproachably picturesque bad seemed to us the Mercado 
—a quaint conflux of streets to the east of the fashionable 
Sierpes—and a pen-and-ink sketch of it will show by con- 
trast what a pastel of the O’Donnell ought to be. 

The Mercado had scores of tiny shops with fronts to be 
taken out every morning, not much larger than those of a 
Moorish bazar, and, like them, containing merchandise of a 
surprising pong’ knives and daggers, buttons and beads; 
rugs, carpets, rolls of cloth, and everything in the line of 
confections, from prunes to preserved watermelons. This 
old quarter follows the Arabian custom in grouping to- 

ther the shops where the same kind of goods is sold. 

‘here are the ths of the clothing-dealers, gaudy with 
pink, blue, and orange vests and scarfs. There are the silk- 
mercers’ shops, and the hardly less bright booths of the 
leather-merchants, where thousands of sets of harness of 
every conceivable color for borses, mules, and asses are 
hanging upon the walls. And there are the dens of the ar- 
morers, where all sorts of knives and blades and spears are 


kept, from the primitive Iberian be ig pn le with a 
— t of steel—to the matador’s long zat Toledan 
e. 

The eye pr par of the Mercado is naturally the favor- 
ite stage of street players ; the violin and the guitar—chiefly 
the guitar—and a concertina or two, are forever wailing there 
like starved kittens for food. But the O’Donuell, as it has 
less traffic and fewer idlers, rarely has any street players of 
itsown. What music it enjoys it overhears at long range, 
from the begging musicians of the Plaza Magdalena, or | 
Plaza del Duque, which stop its progress north and south 
respectively. The shops of the O'Donnell are larger and 
emptier than the Mercado’s booths, but it is not easy to de- 
tect differences between their customers, those of the O’Don- 
nell buying in as small quantities and taking as long a time 
about it as those of the Mercado. Whenever we sat behind 
our rejas and ate éron, as the Sevillians say, we learned as 
much about the habits of the people as we could hope to do 
by posting ourselves in the crowded and fatiguing Mercado, 
= with the advantage, not to be despised, of personal com- 

ort, 

The day begins carly and in the most interesting fashion. 
Beneath my observatory (the window, barred like u prison’s, 
is scarcely a man’s height above the street) flows a stream 
of feminine life on its way to the mass in the neighborin 
church in the Calle de las Armas. I can even lie in bed an 
count them as they pass—by a rosette of lace, a bit of flut- 
tering ribbon. But eo a soul so sluggish. I will rise, 
dress myself, and lean gently against the iron bars. Softly 
as I take my-station, still as I remain, the devotee coming 
towards my window knows I am there. Her eyes are cast 
down, her step demure, her hands folded—I regret that I 
am going to see only the top of her head—until she is di- 
—_ beneath me. Then her bands fly apart, hcr head sways 
quickly back, and two great black eyes dip full into mine. 
She smiles maliciously, deliciously. Oh! was I not right 
when I said she knew I was there? 

At the mouth of the O’Donnell a cag Se ee has his shop, 
a fine place painted in yellow and blue, indigestible colors, 
and it makes an obstruction in this feminine stream that no 
woman wave of it can get around. She is powerless to 
avoid drifting in there as in an eddy to eat a cake and hear 
the news. woman behind the counter has a face as 
ugly as her tongue is unctuous—which is paying her a left- 
handed compliment, for no courtier could surpass her in 
flattering the purchasers, most of whom are evidently cus- 
tomers of long standing. 

** Ave Maria!” she cries, covering at the same time a cake 
frosted with pink and white sugar. ‘‘ Don’t take that one, 
Dofia Toletta. Take a chocolate to deaden your own colors, 
or the men will pull this shop over my ears.” 

*‘T’ve a message for you, madonna, from—the padre.” 

Next she detains a well-preserved beauty who has de- 
spatched her morning sweet. Then ensues a mediey of 
whispers and screams, in which the cunning shop-woman 
mingles praises of the lady’s beauty and encomiums of her 
own dulces adornados. 

A more mysterious shop, one which had many women 
callers, but sent them away looking unhappy, kept four or 
five doors from the pasteleria. Its attractive windows usual- 
ly displayed a fine toca or mantilla, or some cosily trifle of 
lace and silk, but its shelves were bare. This shop was al- 
ways open at night, and to a late hour. Often after I have 
blown out my candle I have seen a light streaming through 
the panes. Once I went in to ask the price of am elaborate- 
ly embroidered scarf which hung in the window. A small 
boneless man, looking more like a Burmese than a Spaniard, 
came forward wiih a suspicious air. He quoted an extrav- 
agant price, and without permitting me to examine the 
scarf, lifted it down and withdrew into the back room. A 
few minutes after he returned to hasten my departure. In 
general the noble Spaniard who keeps shop is indifferent 
whetber you vy § or not, but this one carried indifference 'o 
the extreme of Oriental contempt. I learned later that tlie 

icious little man was not a genuine shopkeeper, but a 
, een of noble ladies whom poverty compelled to sur- 

ir grandmothers’ laces, and other ladies whose an- 
ad neglected to provide them with such feminine 
fof nobility. 








1s have gone, the street, or that side of it 
I see, falls back into a delicious doze, induced by the 
rent shadows, like veils of blue tulle, blown softly up 
and down by the cool fresh morning breeze. The walls direct- 
ly opposite my window, 
above them. They 





ve neither windows nor doors, 
and they look as if they had been thrown “P merely to re- 
n 


them a pretty house with balconied windows, a street dour 
having the Moorish arch, and an ogive window on the 
ground-floor. This little house is whitewashed also, the 
brown tiles of the roof now yellowing against the sky sup- 

lying the only touch of color, but it has the look of being 

appily inhabited. And presently the look becomes certain- 
ty. A pair of rounded arms reach forth, and hang on the 
iron railing a ae! of crimson damask embroidered in 
gold arabesques. hile I am straining my eyes to sce 
through the half-open shutters the sun leaps down and 
seizes for his own the brilliant stuff. Instantly the O’Don- 
nell, which had been state before, becomes pageantry. 

Breakfast-time comes and goes, the men of the quarter 
have returned to business, and the O'Donnell at last begins 
its day. Itinerant merchants turn the corner around the 
pur shop, and pass slowly up and down the street, driv- 

og before them mules and asses Jaden with straw and char- 

coal, and shouting through raucous throats: ‘‘ Paja! paja! 
Carbon! Cabrito!” These men, worn by privation and burn- 
ed by the sun, are clad in poor pr geements, but their 
animals have gaudy caparisons of or yellow cloth, 
hung about with bells, and ornamented with tassels and 
plumes. In their wake come fruit-venders with baskets of 
oranges and pomegranates; and as this traffic is principally 
left to women, it makes the liveliest hour of the morning in 
the O'Donnell, when cooks and fruit-women join battle. 
Scornful and indignant exclamations arise on every side, a 
stifled hum floats down from the Magdalena Plaza, and 
standing at the door of our huespedes, Margarita shrieks 
and implores and dismisses her favorite market-woman all 
in one breath. 

At length the bedlam of bargaining ceases. The mer- 
chants have retired, and the domestics are left in possession 
of the street. Now is the opportunity of the organ-players 
and mountebanks. This is the moment when cooks are at 
leisure and open-handed, as those rhould be who have guined 
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a great battle. The women stand in their doors, surrounded 
by their purchases, and scan the street up and down, as if 
inviting the players. Sometimes the invitation is —— 
See this party of two—or is it three?—that enters the O’Don- 
nell. It stops beneath my reja. The man throws his gui- 
tar across his arm and strikes a loud chord. The woman 
sets down two bundles; one of them looks as if it possessed 
life, and she unrolls and spreads out the other—a faded 
carpet—on the pavement. Then she takes up her concer- 
tina and accompanies her husband, while the first bundle— 
yes, it possesses life—begins to dance. Now am I glad that 
my window is raised the height of a man above the street. 
If it were lower I should see nothing, for every cuchina has 
emptied itself, and the curious crowd is dense indeed. Yet 
I see for a long time without ep What is it 
that is dancing? Is it an automaton? Is it a human being? 
The music stops, with a long piercing note, and the dancer 
looks up. It is a female dwarf, a creature with a woman’s 
face and bust, but without legs. When the wind of the 
cachucha blows out her voluminous skirts, I can see that she 
dances on stumps. She looks like an evil-disposed gnome, 
a descendant of the two hideous dwarfs in Las Meninas, and 
to the piece of money that falls on the carpet she responds 
by blowing me a repulsive kiss. 

Fortune loiters in the O'Donnell to-day. Here come a 
troop of recruits on the way to the Ayuntamiento. Coarse 
but open countenances these fellows have, and they plainly 
relish the sarcastic speeches that reach their ears from the 
women on either side. In lieu of answer, which is forbid- 
den, the soldiers slyly flaunt the vulgar scarfs tied about 
their waists—a gesture which enrages some of the women 
and amuses others. A young officer of an aristocratic pal- 
lor and slimness rides a magnificent horse in front of the 
band. He looks neither to the left nor to the right, yet 
warm eyes and a flattering silence pursue him. A lame old 
man and a tiny boy, both enveloped in ragged garments 
varnished with dirt, come next, pushing and pulling a 
wretched little donkey packed to the level of my window 
with household furniture. The old man, who is dripping 
with perspiration, replies — to the torrent of female 
abuses showered upon him, and the tiny boy yells out in his 
childish treble a string of adult oaths. Three mangy dogs 
that have been driven out of the Plaza del Duque, where 
they spent the night, pass furtively along in the centre of 
the street, increasing their pace at the cries of the women, 
and glancing up with hopeless eyes, like the pariahs that 


they are. A stone that somebody throws strikes one dog. 
He does not even stop to yelp, but speeds on faster. A 
sudden silence falls on the tongues of my neighbors. It 


tells me that the frightful old woman, her head bound with 
a red handkerchief, now passing in the street noiselessly 
and without raising her eyes from the ground, is a fortune- 
teller. One tall girl, with defiance in her mien, runs out of 
a doorway and slips something into the old woman’s lifeless 
hand. Then she retires and shuts the door before the flam- 
ing head-dress of this madre de Triana has vanished into 
the plaza. She knows that as soon as the gypsy is out of 
hearing her fellow-servants of the quarter will shriek with 
scornful laughter; and she knows, too, that not one of them 
but has paid the old woman a fee for a handsome caballero. 

Attended by a crowd of ragged boys, bright eyed and 
rich complexioned, like Murillo’s models, a hand -organ 
turns into the O’Donnell—a true hand-organ, rare in Seville. 
There is a clapping of hands, a cheering as of one woman, 
but, alas! it is too late. Smothered commands issue from 
the interiors. It is time to prepare the puchero if the 
O'Donnell is to dine to-day, and the mistresses are calling 
in their servants. Angry, expostulatory, with many a 
backward glance, the women obey; and the grinder, who 
had already assumed position, shrugs his shoulders and 
wheels his organ in the direction of the plaza. 

A repose, a quiet that is not at all melancholy, settles 
upon the street, out of which the blue shadows have long 
since departed. I perceive that the sun is shining hotly on 
the upper half of the blank wall opposite, and revealing, 
with its implacable light, green and iron-red crevices that 
were not noticeable before. All the cracks and discolorations 
of the painted shutters, now tightly closed, all the dilapi- 
dation of the tiles, the broken rails of the balcony in the 
little house that appeared but a moment since so new and 
pure, are painfully obvious now. I look to see if the crimson 
drapery has caught fire. It no longer hangs on the balcony. 
While I have been intent on the life below my window, the 
round arms have emerged and withdrawn again. 

How hot it is! Occasionally a man or a beast passes in the 
street, but they seem like figures in a dream. The people 
walking in the plaza resemble dark shadows floating across 
a calcium-lighted screen. The solid buildings opposite ap- 

tr to shake and tremble in the furnace, and I should not 
e surprised to see their tiles fall down, their sides crumble, 
and the red flames leap skyward. But I should wish to 
save out of the general destruction the pretty house I ad- 
mire so much ; or if 1 could not succeed so far, at least to 
rescue its mistress. Where is she now? In the canopied 
court, among palms, in a dusky golden-green atmosphere, 
sunk in yellow silk cushions, ar listening, with her head 
supported by one of those pretty arms, to the ripple of a 
fountain? 

Alas! my reja is growing painfully hotto the touch. The 
sultry air bangs leaden. [In a little while the fierce sun will 
enter. 

But it is hotter across the way. The sun has climbed 
down from the upper windows and is licking the defaced 
tile-work of the arched door. Its burnished tongue passes 
over every rosette, into every recessed hive, along every 
stalactite of the ogive window. It reveals to me another 
row of ogives, smaller and behind the first, of which in 
shadow or out of the direct ray they look like the ornament- 
al filling. The intruding sun throws them out in their true 
value, and I see that the interior row is carved in a lacelike 
pattern of arabesques rarer and more delicate than those 
one may run and admire. It is always possible to know 
true Arabian art, which spends its greatest elaboration on 
things which must be hunted for. I see also that this inner 
row of ogives have escaped the whitewash brush. All that 
fine lacework, all those tiny circles and crescents and ro- 
settes, were once brilliant with pink and yellow and green 
pigments; they are not absolutely faded now; indeed, they 
are sparkling at this moment, like stones which when dipped 
in water recover instantly a liquid freshness and brightness. 

The sun is back on the tiles; a reddish shadow hangs 
midway between street and roof. The windows and doors 
of the O'Donnell are pushed open, with one exception—the 
window I have been watching throughout the afternoon. 
From the other houses women come forth and seat them- 


selves in doorways and balconies; some carry rocking- 
chairs into the street; and there, knitting, sewing, spinning 
wool, singing songs, or telling the sins of the a 


t, they 
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pass the hour before dinner. These tertulias are made up 
of mistresses and maids, a beautiful equality seeming to 
exist among them, and white dresses of silk or gauze mix 
with print gowns of pink and blue. Most of these women 
show a fondness for decorating themselves with flowers— 
carnations at the throat, roses nestling-in blue-black hair. 
Three or four domestics have Madras handkerchiefs twisted 
over their foreheads, and I can count as many sefioras who 
wear shawls of crépe de Chine draped about their shoulders. 
The scene is very animated and charming, and recalls Venice 
by its brilliancy of color, which is never, in general effect, 
loud or commonplace. And yet the traveller who knows 
both will not liken the women of Seville to the women of 
Venice. 

1 sit in my window and join fervently in all the gossip 
going. (It isdusk now in my chamber, and I am not obliged 
to conceal myself.) One — nimble spirit made me an 
accessory to the crime of slandering a jeweller's wife who 
dwelt somewhere in the Calle O'Donnell. 
Mrs. Jeweller, and it was hardly possible that I should ever 
see her, but I drank in the evidence as it flowed from her 
accuser’s ruby lips, and promptly judged her guilty. The 
crimination came in such liquid accents, accompanied by 
such ringings of silvery laughter, that the tale of Mrs. 
Jeweller and her swain remains a musical memory like Para- 
sina. Of course it was not so sad or so bad; in fact, the 
jeweller’s lady stood accused of nothing more serious than 
carrying on a flirtation of glances with the leader of the 
San Fernande orchestra, a pale handsome youth in the 
opposite balcony. But, Maria Santisima! she did her 
hair every la Francesca, stuck a rose in it, and placed 
herself directly under his eyes. Were there letters between 
them? Quien sabe? But it was the wrong way for the wo- 
man to go about keeping what is sworn, and, por Dios, there 
were still unmarried girls in Seville! 

The O'Donnell is left to itself. There was a rustling of 
feminine garments, a scampering of feet, good-byes ex- 
changed, as soon as the first grave and sober sefior turned 
into the street. He is followed by others. Heavy footsteps 
fall, and dark forms, singly or in groups of two and three, 
pass my window. The narrow way closes up, the houses 
seeming to draw closer together, as if for companionship and 
protection against the dread of night. The sky is dark blue, 
almost black, but clear and apparently very far off. Lights 
gleam in patios. The pasteleria at the corner is a blaze of 
glory; the pawnbroker’s windows throw out luring beams; 
and back, away back, in the depths behind the ogive win- 
dow, shines a tiny point of light like a cigarette. Whence 
the all-powerful Leones of mystery’? As night solemnly 
falls in this quiet corner, I am filled with conjectures about 
this closed house that nevertheless is inbabited. A sicken- 
ing thought comes. I put it away, but it returns. Is it 
possible that she is Mrs. Jeweller? 


I did not know 


THE SPINSTER VERSUS THE MARRIED 
WOMAN. 
BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 


T was asserted by Mrs. Jameson that no married woman 
whose home life had been happy had ever achieved dis- 
tinction in art or letters. This was, of course, a good many 
years ago; but within the last decade several pretty poems 
have been written which support Mrs. Jameson’s proposi- 
tion. In all of these verses the argument is usually much 
the same. A mother with ber child upon her breast re- 
nounces outside ambitions. In some cases she appears to 
do this willingly; in others she weeps,and makes more or 
less complaint regarding the bushel which hides her shining. 
In one of them the mother bids farewell to a companion—a 
“lady friend” apparently—who had abjured matrimony, 
and had openly come out in favor ofthe muse. The “lady 
friend” is speeded on her way in several —— lines, as 
she passes from sight on her path toward the Temple of 
Fame. Then the mother is supposed to turn back with 
streaming eyes and devote herself to rocking the baby to 
sleep. Such mothers are recommended to ponder the favor- 
ite lines about the Archimedean power of ‘‘the hand that 
rocks the cradle,” Ruskin’s sentiment that “‘it is better to 
build a beautiful human creature than to build a beautiful 
dome,” and Emerson’s ‘‘ The greatest of all enterprises for 
splendor, for extent, is the upbuilding of a man.” Still, 
when one craves pomegranates, the juiciest tenderloin is not 
satisfactory, and the woman who thirsts for fame will refuse 
forever to believe the poet's sweeping statement that ‘‘ fond- 
ness for fame is avarice of air.” 

But, seriously, the spinster and the childless widow, or the 
lovely woman who for any misfortune seeks seclusion from 
society, have an infinitely better chance for winning distinc- 
tion in the fields of intellectual effort than have their happi- 
ly married sisters, as any one can see. The spinster of thirty 
has had her romance, and has either buried it or set it aside. 
The mists have cleared away from her, and she has no illu- 
sions. She may study; shé may spend all the time she likes 
in the galleries and libraries. Even if she has her living to 
earn, she still has a good many hours of each day to her- 
self. More than all else, she is not hampered by the altru- 
ism which must necessarily enter into the life of her mar- 
ried sister. The latter would infinitely rather that her hus- 
band and children should become famous than that she herself 
should. This leads to a constant course of self-sacrifice on 
her part. Is there any one who has not seen some noble 
woman capable of filling a high place, yet modestly hiding 
herself behind her family, who are often unworthy of her 
hope and confidence? Love is the overmastering emotion of 
a woman’s nature; those she loves best she will always place 
before herself. Thus the married woman has lost at the 
outset the essential, next to the possession of irrepressible 
genius, to the winning of fame—a single undivided aim. 

Another requisite to artistic excellence which she has lost 
is the privilege of solitude, without which “‘no greatness 
ever had been dreamed or done.” 

The happily married woman has little time to herself. 
Though she may go to her room and lock the door behind 
her, she is followed by persistent ghosts of duties, which 
mock at her efforts to abstract herself from the earth. The 
salad for to-night’s dinner has not been ordered. Did Susi- 
bel remember to wear her rubbers to school? Is Adolphus 
Henry going to have the earache again to-night? and why 
should have the earache, anyway? And she must not 
forget to lay out Benedict’s dress suit, and brush it for him, 
against his evening return. 

She resists these flitting worries. An hour passes. Her 
colors are mixed, or her clay is moistened, or her poem has 
taken form in her mind. Her hands begin to work out the 
fascinating thought of her brain, when suddenly the presi- 
dent of the Dorcas Society requires a consultation with her 
in the parlor, Then the plumbing bursts in the kitchen; 
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the children come home to lunch. Clouds thicken about 
her bewildered mind. Well has she been compared to the 
bird who is tied by one leg to the earth by a tether which is 


all too short. Happy she if she reach the age of fifty fresh 
enough to practise for pleasure the arts which she once 
fondly hoped to pursue for fame. 

It used to be asserted, and even now it is sometimes be- 
lieved, that women have no capacity for really high art. Mr. 
Howells makes his clever Alma Leighton say that women as 
a sex can never accomplish anything because they ‘‘ keep 
all their appointments and fulfil all their duties just as 
though they didn’t kuow anything about art.” ‘* Dutiol- 
atry,” to quote from Mr. Howells, is the crowning and most 
deeply ingrained characteristic of the womanly nature. 

It would be hardly delicate to look for examples to prove 
these positions among the women who are now before the 
public. Among those who have passed away allusion may 
properly be made to George Eliot, Mrs. Browning (who did 
the most of her work before she was married), Mrs. Stowe 
(who was an exception, for her duty in the matter of slavery, 
and, later, of contributing to the support of the family, 
transcended, in her eyes, all others), and to Margaret Fuller, 
who once wrote to Emerson: ‘ With the intellect I always 
have, always shall, overcome! But that is not the half of 
the work. The life! the life! Oh, my God! Shall the life 
never be swect!” She had that longing for love and home 
which is the deepest feeling of a woman’s heart. But if this 
had been gratified in early life it would probably have cut 
her off from her fame, though her gifts, concentrated upon 
her family, might have contributed even more than they 
actually did toward the progress of civilization. 

The parable of the talents is responsible for many of the 
eccentricities of brilliant women. They have seen more 
plainly the duty of developing their own natures than that 
of fulfilling their marriage contract. A marriage contract 
for a womun means the care ofa home. If she is not pre- 
pared to make everything subservient to that, she should re- 
main a spinster, and remember that ‘‘ what ensnares the 
heart will maim the hand.” 

In short, the married woman should print in a conspicu- 
ous place upon her walls these noble words of Phillips 
Brooks: ‘‘ Surely I may claim my right to be glad and proud 
that the great singers are singing, though my ears are dull 
to music; and that the great sculptors are carving, even 
though my soul does not respond to art; and that the great 
statesmen are ruling, though my quiet life seems to be lived 
entirely outside the region of their grand ideas. They are 
mine and I am theirs.” 

And yet let the spinsters beware of too violent triumphing 
over their vanquished sisters. Let them read the exquisite 
story of Cupid and Psyche, as Walter Pater has told it in 
his Marius. 

But the married woman will wish them God-speed, and 
rejoice in their successes. She will wonder and admire at 


their learned dissertations upon ‘‘ the Thusness of the There- 
fore and the Thatness of the Thence,” for she knows that 
they are wonderfully clever, and she will do all that she can 
to clear the track before them. 

This is the epoch of the spinster. 





Tue story is told of the late Professor Maria Mitchell, in 
Lynn, where she spent many of her vacations, that she would 
allow no one but herself to take care of her room, consider- 
ing that she could do the work more satisfactorily than any 
one else. It is also told of her there that she had an in- 
tense dread of lightning—a fact that greatly amused those 
who thought of her as one familiar with all phenomena of 
the heavens. 

—Twenty-three countries and sixteen languages are rep- 
resented in the seven thousand volumes comprised in the 
Women’s Library at Chicago. This will form a nucleus for 
the collection of the literary work of women in the future, 
as it will be placed in the permanent Women’s Memorial 
Building to be erected in Chicago, Along with the library 
catalogue soon to be issued will be published a complete 
bibliography of women’s writings up to the present time. 

—Charles Reade’s niece, Miss Amye Reade, is ambitious 
of following in her uncle’s literary track, and has written 
two novels. 

—The thirty-sixth anniversary of Comte’s death was cele- 
brated over his grave in Paris a few weeks ago by sixty of 
his Positivist disciples. His house has been bought for 
190,000 francs by a society composed of his followers 

—The longest-time man in the governmental service is 
Richard E. White, who has held a clerk’s position in the 
Washington Post-office for fifty seven years. Mr. White is 
now in his eightieth year, and has been the father of fifteen 
children. Most of these are living and in good circum- 
stances. 

—Eight of the one hundred and ten women lawyers in 
the United States have, by practising three years at the bar 
without a flaw in their career, earned the right to practise 
before the Supreme Court. 

—Forty thousand dollars is said to be the sum for which 
Madame Patti has consented to give forty concerts in an- 
other ‘‘ farewell tour” through the United States this fall 
and winter. 

—The Queen of Greece is deeply interested in the refor- 
mation of criminals, personally visiting prisoners, as well as 
acting as president of a sisterhood devoted to reclaiming this 
particular class of sinners. 

—Although the Rev. Elijah Kellogg has passed his eigh- 
tieth year, he still preaches every Sunday in his church at 
Harpswell, Maine, and continues the good work he has 
practised so long among the fishermen of Casco Bay. 

—The memorial church which Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard ‘n- 
tends erecting as a memorial to her husband will, when com- 
pleted, probably be the most expensive church building ever 
constructed in this country at the hands of a single donor. 
To secure the ground for the site, Mrs. Shepard has pur- 
chased and had — down a number of small stores and 
houses in the village of Scarboro, on the Hudson, not far 
from the still unfinished Shepard mansion, in whose building 
Colonel Shepard took such pleasure. The work on this has 
es on rapidly this summer, and when the great house is 

one it will be one of the most striking edifices on the Hud- 
son River between New York and Albany. The church, 
too, will probably be as perfect in its architecture and ap- 
pointments as any other in Europe or America. 





AUTUMN CUSTUMES. 

\ BROWN cloth gown illustrated is made with a double 
j kirt, each division of which is bordered with several 
rows of heavy silk stitching rhe bodice is of brown satin, 
with a high shirred collar; it enters a deep corselet of lace- 


like passementerie, having a pattern wrought in brown silk 
black meshes. Close sleeves of cloth are surmount 

ed m leeves of velvet bordered with cloth 
\ gow! brown and green shot serge has a novel trim 
ming of frills of black pleated braid. One frill is set at the 
f f the skirt, another two-thirds of its length above, and 


Fig. 1.—CLoru Gown wirn DovusLe S«irt 


1 third frames the square yoke of changeable velvet to match 


the serge on the bodice. The plissé braid is headed by a 
row of tubular braid set on in loops, and similar braid edges 
the veivet belt 

\ third model, of which front and back views are given, 
is of fine black cloth. The skirt trimmed twice, at the 
foot and at half-way above, with two pinked ruffles of cloth 


headed 


Dike 


1 scalloped band of cloth that is edged with che 
ind studded with jet spangles. The top of the 
skirt is similarly trimmed below a velvet belt with a bow at 
the back. The bodice, which enters the skirt, is ornament 
| with a bertha that is bordered with and headed by a 
spangled scalloped band; the collar is of velvet. 
lobaceo-brown wool with dark magenta velvet and jet 
x¢ material of the gown Fig. 4. Added to the 
four yards wide is a short over-skirt fourteen 


cord 





1e8 deep at the front, with the ends at the back prolonged 

1 a slender jabot to the foot of 
the skirt Ihe top of the skirt 
is finished with a velvet belt 
verlaid with jet trimming 
The plain bodice, fastened at 
the skle, entera the skirt at the 
frout and sides, and has ashort 
basque cut on at the back 
The top is ornamented with a 
eep scalloped yoke of velvet 
overlaid with passementeri 
The sleeves are of velvet sur- 
mounted by triple bell sleeves 


ve woollen material. 


HAIR-DRESSING., 


See illustrations on page 829. 


r = coiffure of which front 
and back views are given 
has the high waved Valois front, 
for which the upper part of the 
front bair ts divided off from 
the rest, waved, and its ends pin 
ped on the crown. The hair at 
the sides and back is drawn up 
» form a smal! knot 
of which is drawn downward 
uml pinned; the ends form a 
small puff at the top. A small 
shell comb is thrust into the 
knot, \ fringe of ringlets is 
along the temples and acurl at 
the middle of the forehead 
In the other coiffure illus 
trated the bair is parted behind 
the ears, and the back hair is 
drawn up and tied. The front 
hair is waved softly, and parted 
slightly at the side, is drawn 


me loop 








Fig. 3.—Ciota Gown with Puxkep FRIL1s. 
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VeLvet Bonnet 


loosely back, covering the tops of the ears, and added to the 
back hair, the whole of which is then plaited into a loose 
braid of five strands that is coiled and ornamented with a 
small shell comb. 


VELVET BONNET. 
io small dark blue velvet capote has a flaring front, 
the interior of which is faced with velvet in wrinkled 
folds. A feather aigrette is placed behind the brim, togeth- 
er with a loop of combined velvet and ribbon, the end of 
which is carried over the crown to terminate in a rosette at 
the back. The striugs come from the front, being twisted 
about the crown 


LADIES’ AND GIRLS’ HOUSE DRESSES. 
See illustrations on page 829. 


NIG. 1 shows a marine-blue serge house or scliool dress 

for a young girl, trimmed with white braid. The skirt 

is gored, and is three yards and a half wide at the bottom, 

where it is bordered with two groups of three rows each of 

half-inch white mohair braid. The bodice is a sailor blouse, 
half lined, opening on a vest barred with braid. 

Another dress for a young girl of the same age, Fig. 3, is 
of dark green serge trimmed with folds of the material. on 
which are rows of black, red, and yellow soutache. The 
skirt is cut with a deep circular flounce headed by a braided 
fold. The blouse bodice ou a fitted lining is sewed to the 
skirt and is fastened at the back; it has a short added basque, 
and epaulettes above the sleeve puffs, and is everywhere 
bordered with braided folds; a similar fold outlines a square 
yoke, and there are shoulder and belt knots of green ribbon. 

The gown Fig. 2 is of light brown cloth with black mo 
hair braid. The lower part of the skirt, for a third of its 
depth, is traversed by perpendicular bands of braid, each 
with its pointed upper end caught down with a small but 
ton. A basque of the same depth similarly braided is added 
to the bodice, which has also a braided collarette and cuffs. 

A blue hop-sacking gown, Fig. 4, is trimmed on the skirt 
with a broad waved band of black silk edged with narrow 
jetted galloon. The round waist has sleeve puffs and belt 
of silk, and is completed by a collarette, pointed on the 
shoulders, covered with parallel rows of jetted braid. 





Fig. 4.—Gown wirn Jasot OveRr-SKIRT. 


CHANGES AT THE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE. 
A UNIQUE institution of learning—the only one of its 
£\ kind in existence—that bas gradually but my de- 
veloped into a potent educational factor, is the Teachers’ 
College, reopened this week for the last time iu iis present 
quarters, No. 9 University Place. 

Nine years ago it was organized under the name of the 
Industrial Education Association, with a single desk in an 
office on East Fourteenth Street as headquarters. Its un- 
hoped-for growth and success soon led to changes of resi- 
dence in rapid succession, from Fourteenth Street to 21 
University Place, and thence to its present abode, to which 





Fig. 2.—Serce Gown witn Puissé Braw. 


was added the ‘‘ Annex,” 9 Winthrop Place, and Septem- 
ber, 1894, will find it settled in a permanent and suitable 
home on Morvingside Heights, the Main and Mechanic Arts 
buildings then being ready for occupancy, while a fund for 
the Domestic Science Building is the desideratum now en 
gaging the energies of trustees and friends. Simultaneously 
with the various changes in habitation iis name underwent 
transformation, first to the New York College for the Train 
ing of Teachers, and finally to Teachers’ College—a concise 
appellation, satisfactory to all concerned. 

This year inaugurates several innovations for the institu 
tion, noticeably the new English and Manual Training High 
School, a section of the Horace Mann School of Observation 
and Practice, and an addition made necessary by the action 
of Columbia College as trustee of the Pulitzer Scholarship 
Fund, in giving to the Horace 
Mann School the responsibility 
of preparing the boys who win 
these scholarships for entrance 
to any American college. Tliis 
school, hitherto governed bya 
lady principal, is now under the 
superintendence of Professor 
Clarence Edmund Meleney, 
A.M., a teacher of long experi- 
ence. 

Consequent upon the triple 
alliance recently entered into by 
Columbia, Barnard, and the 
Teachers’ College, ‘‘ women who 
are students in the Teachers’ 
College, and who comply with 
the necessary conditions as to 
previous collegiate training, may 
become candidates for the Co- 
lumbia College degrees by reg- 
istering themselves at Barnard 
College, without additional ex- 
pense.” And the same oppor- 
tunities are offered at Columbia 
to male students of the Teach- 
ers’ College. 

Six professors and teachers 
have been added to the corps of 
instructors, aud the courses of 
instruction now uumber twelve, 
including psychology and the 
history of education. the science 
and art of teaching, English lan- 
guage and literature, Latin and 
Greek, history, kindergarten, 
science, domestic science; form, 
drawing, and color; mechanic 
arts, vocal music, and physical 
training. Some of these courses 




















are being offered for the first time, 
as are also several new Saturday class- 
es for the benefit of teachers occupied 
during the week. 

The demand for graduates of the 
college is greater than the supply, and 
they command the best and most lu- 
crative positions throughout the coun- 
try. 

Both the college proper and the 
Horace Mann School are coeducation- 
al, but the girls have always been in 
the majority, especially in the college. 
However, the influence of the new 
Manual Training High-School is al 
ready being felt, and the increase in 
the number of boys just entered 
makes the division of the sexes in the 
school about equal this season 

So much enthusiasm over the work 
is being manifested on all sides, and 
the attendance in all departments is 
now so large, that the faculty are at 
a loss how to house all the pupils, 
and feel more strongly than ever the 
need of their new accommodations. 


THE SELF-DENIAL OF 
PARENTS. 

f bys parents should deny them- 

selves superfluities for the sake 
of their children is not in the least 
to their credit; it is meet, right, 
and their bounden duty. That 
they should give their chil- 
dren better advantages 
than they have had 
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themselves is equally, in the nature of 
things, théir proper line of conduct. Each 
generation owes to the one in advance all 
that it can bestow of preparation, of cult- 
ure, of opportunity, and of privilege. The 
self-denial of parents is the tribute the race 
demands ; it is not especially notable nor 
particularly praiseworthy, because it is the 
appointed and expected rdle which is given 
to people when they take upon them the 
obligations of parenthood. 

But self-denial on the part of parents is 
one thing, and self-effacement quite anoth 
er. The plain man and the plain woman 
who have scrimped and stinted and saved, 
contrived, managed, risen early and sat up 
late, to send their sons and daughters to col 
lege, to educate them liberally, to place 
them well in the world, are not to be set 
aside as of small account when their chil 
dren arrive at maturity. 

They are wrong to allow themselves io 
be pushed to the wall, set in the back 
ground, as they sometimes are. The mo 
ther may not know Euclid, or have the 
faintest acquaintance with the Greek poets; 
the music her daughter plays may be a 
Chinese puzzle to her comprehension; but 
she does know a whole world of science, 
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not necessarily in 
books. to which her 
daughter can gain no 
clue in the class-room, 
since life must be the 
teacher. The father 
may speak a less or- 
nate vernacular than 
his boys’ vocabularly, 
but he has the shrewa- 
ness, the acquaintance 
with men, which come 
only by intercourse 
with one’s fellows, by 
joy and sorrow, and 
the different phases 
through which all 
pass who live long 
enough. Itshould be 
no part of the self-de- 
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nial of parents to do without the deference, 
the tendes ess, the regard, of those whom 
they have brought up 

One finds it oftener in acomparatively new 
couutry than in the more conventional life of 
our cities, a state of things in which parents 


seem to have been outgrown by their chil- 
dren. There are farm-houses in our frontier 
States where women, not yet middle-aged, | 
have put on gray hairs and wrinkles, lost 
the beauty and elasticity of youth, years 
before their time, resignedly accepting pri 
vation and toil and loneliness to give their 
girlsa chance. If the girls are noble, sweet- 
natured, and true, they will hold the dear 


mother in the greatest esteem because of all 
for them. Far from en 
tertaining a feeling of pride or of compla- 
cency, they will repay beautiful self 
denial of their parents by a devotion which 
never i shade of diminution It is 
in ignoble nature alone which is capable 


that she has done 


hie 


KnOoOWSs 


of feeling ashamed of those who belong to 
one’s kith and kin on account of any sim- 
plicity of manner or plainness of speech 
Self-denial must not become self-effacement. 

A fk years ago it was pot uncommon 
to f the purents of young people rather 
crow | out of the way, the drawing-rooms 
given up to the youthful daughters and 
their friends, while the mother and 


s y themselves in a basement dining-room, 


or wh chamber. A better state of 
thir biains now, and young people have 
Arne it society is crude and unsatisfac- 


tory in which parents have not their fitting 


ICI L:ON PARLE FRANCAIS. 
\ NEW- YORKER once asked Max O’Rell 


whether he had been surprised to dis- 
cover that Americans could not speak French. 

No,” said M. Blouet, “it is never so sur- 
prising to find that the American cannot 
speak French as to flod that the Englishman 
thinks he can 

This was a rather cruel thing to say about 
the English; yet a Frenchman would doubt- 
less flud occasion to say the same sort of 
thing about avy set of foreigners which 
should ittempt the language of Moliére with 
the cultured complacency exhibited by so 
many of our British cousins. 

It cannot be promised, however, that the 
humility with which the average American 
of education contemplates our general defi 
ciency in French will long be a characteristic 
of this country. There has always been a 
number of French-speaking or French-at- 
tempting Americans sufficiently large to 
have originated among the Parisians the 
phrase,‘‘ American French,” but it seems to 
be true that of late years a particular energy 
and enthusiasm have marked the study of 
French on this side of the Atlantic, and there 
are signs that American culture may very 
soon include, what it scarcely may be said 
ever to have recognizably included, a con- 
versational facility in Freneb. 

Of course every one recognizes the fact 
thai we are at a greater disadvantage in 
mastering Parisian accent than people who 
live but a day’s journey from the French 
capital, though Americans now cross the At- 
lantic with a frequency and an equanimity 
that are scarcely equalled by the migratory 
British. It is always hard to get away from 
the fact that to effectively study French one 
needs France Yet we cannot have France 
any nearer than it is, and we must be con 
tent lo master the speaking of French with 
some substitute for the geographical advan- 
tage 

In casting about for this substitute a cer- 
tain group of students in French in one of 
our American cities has hit upon a plan that 
combines many agreeable as well as prac- 
tical elements. If, said these people, the 
mastery of French conversation depends 
upon something more than an interchange 
with some one other person, if it demands 
»n atmosphere in which the sounds of the 
French language are reiterated to the point 
of complete familiarity, then let us create 
this atmosphere. If we caunot have Paris, 
let us have the semblance of a Parisian draw- 
ing-room, in which the eur shall receive some- 
thing of the training afforded by Parisian sur- 
roundings, and the organs of speech a prac- 
tice to which they could scarcely be tempted 
by any other means 

“The scheme did not sound conclusive. 
There were obviously many difficulties to 
the practical success of the undertaking. But 
it was a scheme promising sufficient to jus- 
tify a hearty effort. And so Le Cercle pa 
risien was formed. The club started with 
scarcely more than a dozen members. But 
very soon that number was doubled, and it 
became necessary to consider such restric- 
tion in the membership as might insure 
against the overcrowding of an average 
drawing-room. Being made up of busy peo- 
ple, the club determined upon the simplest 
possible form of government. At a business 
meeting held once a year is elected a comité 
exécutif, into whose hands all the business of 
the club is wisely placed. This committee 
has a chairman, secretary, and treasurer, who 
are practically the president, secretary, and 
treasurer of the society. A comité d'élection, 


or membership committee, bas the usual da- 
ties of such a commitiee, while the character 
of the meetings in detail is determined by a 
comité de programme 

The general form of the meetings as pre- 
scribed by the constitution of the club is like 
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this: The first hour, between eight and nine, 
is devoted to the discussion—in English—of 
the French language and literature, pronun- 
ciation, etc., under such circumstances as the 
comité de programme may determine, and with 
such variation as the committee may deem 
entertaining and profitable. The second 
hour, between nine and ten, is devoted whol- 
ly to talk in French, no English word being 
| permitted, under a penalty of fine (to be spe- 
cific, one cent for each word). 

| The principle of this second or conversa- 
| 





tional hour is the central idea of the club. 

Whatever particular form may be given to 

the hour’s talk, conversation in French is its 
| essential feature. The particulay form may 

be indefinite, as in the ordinary life of a salon ; 
| or it may be specific, as in a ** progressive” 
conversation; but in either or in any other 
case the talk is conversational. 

The personnel of the club has an important 
relation to the plan of this conversational 
hour. The membership includes several ac- 
complished students of the language, who, 
having lived for long periods in France, are 
| efficient in enunciation and inflection. To 
| make the club interesting for the advanced 
| students as well as for the native French 
members or guests, whose presence is so de- 
sirable, the conversation must be free, nat- 
ural, unacademic, in its suggestions. To 
| make the club interesting and advantageous 
| to beginners, or to those with very little more 
than a reading acquaintance with French, 
the conversation must not be across the room 
in any formal sense, must not hamper the tim- 
orous wanderer in the mazes of the French 
verb. The plan demands that the members 
shall talk, but only to each other member 
tout seul. If the member is a novice, and is 
likely to stammer over a new tense, and turn 
pale at being confronted with the subjunc- 
tive, he (or she) has to meet no more tragic 
situation than the confession of this fragility 
to some one other person, who may be very 
much in the same situation. If the new 
membey for a time feels unequal to the obli- 
gation of speaking at all, he is privileged to 
listen; and here comes the particular charm 
of the experiment, for this hum of French 
talk is precisely the training the ear needs as 
a preparation for the assimilation of definite 
knowledge as to the delivery of words and 
phrases. In a room full of people, some of 
whom are speaking an entirely Parisian 
brand of French, many of whom are speak- 
ing accurately, if haltingly and with deficient 
inflection, but all of whom are making use, 
with some success, of sounds distinctively 
French, it is impossible that the attentive 
student should not learn a good deal, even in 
anhour. Indeed, the least attentive ear must 
inevitably carry away an impression that 
could searcely have been stamped so firmly 
in in any other manner. 

I have intimated that a good deal of this 
French is bad French. But there is no 
chance of its permanently going astray, so 
long at least as the club has leaders who 
have either a native or an acquired mastery. 
The bad French must continually become 
better; and even those who only acquire 
courage enough to wade in knee-deep have 
laid that foundation of confidence upon which 
all success in oral French must be built. 
Only people of exceptional. steadiness of 
nerve are able to meet a conversational emer- 
gency in a foreign tongue without something 
like stage-fright. It is very easy to become 
bewildered in hearing a phrase whose ele- 
ments are absolutely familiar. The pecul- 
iarity of this trait is illustrated by the fact 
| that it is always easy to understand the re- 
marks that are addressed to another person. 
The question put to our next-door neighbor 
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in the class-room was always less ag ome 
than the problem that smote us in the face. 
In a gathering such as that effected by the 
Cercle parisien this conversational difficulty 
is met not only by the opportunity to prac- 
tise under conditions that put the student 
comparatively at ease—or, as the irreverent 
member remarks, to ‘*try it on the dog”— 
but by pears to talk that naturally brings 
the colloquial forms with familiar themes. 

The formal features of the first hour at the 
meetings of the Cercle parisien have included 
the comparison of proverbial equivalents, 
discussions on a jeu de mots, readings from 
French plays, from La Fontaine and other 
classics, and debates on Parisian and on 
academic procedure in matiers such as the 
pronunciation of words like famille. For a 
** progressive” conversation in the second 
hour the subjects are assigned by the comité 
de programme. Whether the member shall 
have three minutes or five minutes in which 
to work out his linguistic salvation with 
each other member depends upon the size of 
the gathering. 

One result of last season’s work by this 
experimental organization was an increased 
enthusiasm for the study of French among 
the members. If the experiment had accom- 
plished no more, it would have to be credited 
with doing a great deal. Under certain other 
familiar conditions a realization of the diffi- 
culties of a foreign tongue does not often 
enhance enthusiasm for the study. More- 
over, the experiment bas had a social charm 
that cannot fairly be left out of account. 
This social agreeableness has been entirely 
compatible with the thing the club set out 
to be and to do—a fact which will suggest 
the feasibility of infinite variation in the 
plan. Indeed, the outlines which I have 
sketched will be changed in several particu- 
lars during the present season. It is only 
necessary that such a club should preserve 
certain general traits; that it should be un- 
like a class, so that it may have spontaneous 
movement and full opportunity for the téte- 
d-téte feature ; that it should be interesting for 
advanced students, and such native French 
people as may be included in the member- 
ship; that it should not frighten off the nov- 
ices by methods either like those of a class, 
or that may otherwise make embarrassing 
the first steps in oral practice. 

ALEXANDER BLACK. 


DESSERTS. 

Iced Plum-Pudding.—Scald 8 pints of sin- 
gle cream with a spoonful of caramel, 4 
sticks of cinnamon, and 2 blades of mace in 
a double boiler until the strength of the 
spices is extracted. Strain the spices, scald 
the cream with 8 ounces of granulated sugar, 
thicken with 4 ounces of sweet-almond paste 
and the whipped yolks of 6 eggs, and turn 
into a freezing-pot. When the custard be- 
comes partially frozen, whip in a wineglass 
of brandy flavored with noyau, 5 ounces of 
blanched sweet almonds split in half, 8 ounces 
of candied citvon, 4 ounces of candied lemon 

el, and 4 ounces of candied orange peel slit 
into shreds, and 1 pound of seeded raisins 
plumped in heated water, simmered until 
translucent in a rich sugar syrup, and 
partially dried on a screen. When the 
spiced ice becomes thoroughly frozen, pack 
in one of the hinged moulds in the shape 
of a ball used for steamed plum-puddings, 
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bind the joint with a strip of buttered mus- 
lin, and bury in salt and cracked ice for the 
space of four hours, for the pudding to be- 
come mellow and firm. Serve with a bowl 
of whipped cream flavored with brandy and 
— and a dusting of spiced sugar. 
mason Short-cake.—Roll a half-pound of 

puff-paste to a thin sheet, and trim with a 
pastry-wheel into two circular crusts. Shave 
a quarter-pound of sweet almonds into fine 
shreds, and mix with a quarter-pound of 
powdered sugar and the unwhipped white of 
an egg to form a paste. Slip the circles of 
puff-paste into baking-sheets, and spread the 
surface of the upper crust with a coating of 
the almond paste the thickness of a silver 
dollar. If the almond paste be a trifle stiff, 
rub in a spoonful or two of extra white of 
egg. Heat a quick oven with more heat 
underneath than on top, and bake the crusts 
until the puff-paste becomes crisp and the 
almond paste has crusted a delicate even 
fawn. When the crusts become cool, spread 
the surface of the under-crust with a deep 
layer of tart damson jam, and place the iced 
upper-crust on the jam. Serve the short-cake 
with or without a bowl of whipped cream. 

Strawberry Cream.—Hull a ee of firm 
ripe strawberries, and chill next the ice until 
they become ice-cold. Crush a second bowl 
of berries, and drain from the pulp an exact 
half-pint of the juice. Stir the bowl of juice 
with 2 ounces of powdered sugar and a 
half-ounce of transparent gelatine melted in 
a trifle of water until the sugar becomes dis- 
solved. Wipe the inside of a mould with a 
bit of linen dipped in oil of sweet almonds, 
wipe with a bit of dry linen, and balance the 
mould in a bowl of salt and cracked ice. 
Dip the rosy berries one by one in the bowl 
of half-fluid jelly, drain for an instant, and 
arrange in close circles around the bottom 
and sides of the mould to form a shell. Chill 
the shell until the jelly becomes firm. Whip 
a pint of double cream with a whisk until 
the cream thickens by the swift strokes to a 
ball of froth. Whip the cream with a table- 
spoonful or two of strawberry juice and 3 
ounces of powdered sugar, mix with a quar- 
ter-ounce of gelatine melted in a trifle of wa- 
ter, and fill the heart of the tinted shell. A 
moment before serving invert the cream on to 
a plate. 








ly cleanses the teeth anc purifies the breath. 
Absolu pureand harmiess. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. ° 
Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of price 
Maiden Lane, vr ¥. 


REDFERN 


Dress and Habit Maker. 








Autumn Coats, Capes, Dresses. 


The varieties of distinct originality this Sea- 
son are carefully arranged in Perfect Taste, ex- 
clusive alike in Design, Texture, and Fit. 


No Garment Duplicated. 
1702 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Paris, Edinburgh. Manchester, 


Londen, i 
Aix, Cannes, Nice, Cowes. 


























KNOWLEDGE 


brin improvement, and tends to per- 
sona eta when rightly used. The man 

live better than others and enjoy life more, w 
copes, by more promptly adapting the world’s 
——- to the needs of my sical bein, — at. 
value to health of the pure liqui laxative 

pd An embraced in the peoneliy Syrup ot Figs. 
Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 


without weakening them, and it tie perfectly free from 
ome objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
y all druggists in 50 cent and 81.0 botties, 

but it is manufactured by the CALIFCRNIA Flu 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, —~ J 
= informed, you will not accept any substitute 
offered. 


1893, Lue Every 
Variety. 


1784. 





Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all Kespectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ae FOR BARBOUR’S. 


Complexion Preserved, 


DR. HEBRA’S 





Com 


VIOLA CREAM 





skin to its original freshness, produc : 
ing @ clear and healthy com lexion. 
Superior toall face pocgenes onsand S&S 
perfectly harmiess. At all druggists or & 

mailed for G@ cts. Send for circuiar 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 
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Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebrated and effectual English Cure with 
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BEST &CO 





Childrens’ 
Fashions. 


No other place offers such a field for their study in every detail from Hats 
to Shoes, as our establishment; where the outfitting of Boys, Girls and Babies 
is the sole business. 


The dress shown here, one of many inexpensive styles for this season. is made of fine Cashmere in all the 
staple colors, yoke, lapels and cuffs embroidered with silk, sizes 3to6 yrs. Price $5.00. 


Tf you can not visit our store, let us show you how well we can serve you by mail. 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


As of) _High-Class 
cM | 


Carpetings. 
=| Constable Co W. & J. SLOANE 
Lyons Siiks, Satins, 


| Continue to show a most select stock of | 
Velvets. 


| the choicest patterns of the season in 
| Foreign and Domestic 
Moire Antique, Satin Barre, | AXMINSTERS, 
Brocades, White Satin, Moire, 
Epingline for Wedding Gowns. 


WILTONS, 
Lyons Silkand Wool Stuffs. 


VELVETS, 
MOQUETTES, 
Armures, Coteles, Veloutines. 
Autumn Styles. Autumn Colorings. 


BRUSSELS. 
Proadway K 








Axminster and Aubusson Whole Carpets 
to order from Special Designs. 





Broadway, 18th°and 19th i 
NEW YORK. 


19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts. 


Pride of the West. 





[insure a Faultless Fitting Bodice| 


| WITH ANY KIND OF MATERIAL 
NO WRINKLING—NO BULGING—NO GAPING. 
They make a smooth, tin seam, 
the hump and ‘every desirable feature of other 
Hooks and Eyes, with special advan’ 
wad other make, and are recognized eoeey 
Well-Dressed od Woman 9 
(— 


sy Only Perfect Hook and Eye, PO 
your Oressmaker to 


















——— oy 
Ke hea Vo es 


Skirts made from this muslin are for 





¢nal medicine. Proprietors, W. 
ictoria St., London, England 
eougera & Co., 30 North William Bt., N. 


BATH |ROLLING 
CABINET. | CHAIR. 


FowaRD & Son, 


ft 


able to walk, 





led { 4 
WW RAVEN CHAE co, Mow Haven, Ct. 


20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Fall« Off, Turns Gray, and the .s Os 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A 
A. P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philada. “Pa. 
* Every one should read this little book." —Athenaum. 


A SELECT CLASS IN GYMNASTIC TRAINING 


for girls under 16, also a class for boys under 10, will be 
opened early in October in the gymnasium of the Ladies’ 
Athletic Club, 23 West 44th Street, under skilled in- 
structors and medical supervision 

For particulars apply to Miss M. L. 
soles, batman 10 A.M. and 3 P.M. 





y TORLD’S FAIR WEEKLY EXCURSIONS, $30, 
including six days’ hotel, with board. Holy 

Land Excursions, Jan. 16, Feb. 17, and Round the 

World, Oct. 19 and Nov. 24. 

H. GAZE & SONS, 118 B’dway, N. Y. (Est. 1844) 
Official Ticket Agen nts for the chief Trunk Lines. 


CHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK, 
680 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Special attention paid to mail orders. 
and fancy articles received on commission. 


DO YOUR SHOPPING IN NEW YORK. 

Ladies who desire Dry-Goods specialties, or some- 
thing nat supplied by local dealers, should write to 
MADAME WILSON, Purchasing Agt.,128 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y. All kinds of purchasing commissions undertaken. 





Hawkins, Sec- | 


Embroidery | 


sale by all leading retail dry-goods deal- 
ers; also the muslin in 3. 41, and 45 
inch widths. 


BALL’S 














BONED WITH 


KABO 


Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR 





| ~ Steel OsePE. Pens 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
NOW EXHIBITED AT THE 


ao EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 


Manufactures Build’g, Dept, H, Group 89. 





Satisfactory in all respects 

After Three Weeks’ Wear 

py teak ae to us and 
be refunded. 


CORSETS 


, Gk NTS WANTED—The work is eney, pleasant, 
and adapted to both young and old of ‘either sex. 
GEO. STINSON dh oa. x 1664, Portland, Maine. 











Will Not 







ER Stay. 
Gutta Percha on both sides a Genes ted een Beware of Imitations. 
Manufactured by = Ripe y ty Peres AS)! MFC. Se.. ag Potent, Mich. 


S AND RETA 
sPEctal {MODEL TESS STEEL CO Ses Grand 8t., New —_—" 


METZNER, 08 Market Street, San Francisoo- 





















“ie ae 





132, 134, 136, 138, & 140 West 125th St. 
141, 143, 146, 147, & 149 West 124th St. 


500 Dollars in Premiums 
Goods Delivered Free of Charge 


(When Orders amount to Specified Sums), 
ARE THE 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 


OFFERED TO PURCHASERS THROUGH 


H.C. F. KOCH & CO.’S 








In Popular Weaves ! In Popular Designs! At Popular Prices !] 
THE PRIESTLEY BLACK DRESS FABRICS 


Are to be obtained at all the principal Dry-Goods Stores throughout the United States. The Manufacturers 
Guarantee to give perfect satisfaction, and authorize the merchant from whom you purchase to 
this guarantee. IMPORTANT.—All the Priestley dress goods are stamped, every 5 yards, on the under 





of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 
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Illustrated Fashion Catalogue, 


| Our Prices are guaranteed to be the lowest for 

strictly reliable Goods, 
Every Article guaranteed as represented, or 

the money will be refunded, 

| The Fall and Winter Edition is now 
ready for distribution and will be 

| mailed FREE upen application (to 
those residing out of town). Self-inter- 
est bids you to send for a Copy at once, 
as the edition is limited. 


H.C. F. KOCH & CO., 


Importers and Retailers of 


| Dry and Fancy Goods, Clothing, Shoes, etc. 


| West 1agth St., {tga teess oo 
_NEW YORK. 

































Perfection in fit, and unlike 
any other garment, as shown 
by cut, in which the points of 
interest are delineated. 

The question, Who makes 
the best-fitting garment? 


Satisfactory Results. 
Union Undergarments 
is easily answered by the 
which gives us the most 

ny one who will take the 


OUR 
ARE 
T 
great success we have made 
garment in the market 
inside sateen lining 
ful) descriptions, and import- 
unknown to Ladies not ac- 
trouble to SEE FOR HER- 
el. found at your best stores, 
‘ 


PATENT 
with our two patents, 
perfect - fitting under- 
Nonegenuine unless marked 
“THE HOLMESCO.” 
See our new Catal 
ant facts connected with them, 
uainted with our Garments. 
SELF will buy no others, 
SEND STAMP direct to us, 


ant we wii send samples of 
materiais and self -measure- 
ment bla ok to any part of the 
world. Satisfaction guaran- 


All Styles. teed. 


THE HOLMES CO., 


Factory, 108 Kingston Street, "| BOSTON. 


THE NEW YORK aoe OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR W 
200 West 23d Street, es a 


affords thorough instruction in Wall Paper and Carpet Designing, 
and makes a specialty of the 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT 
It is the only school of the kind in the world in which the in- 
structors are practical head designers and architects from the 
leading establishments in the city. 


Tuition, $50.00 a Year 
Catalogues free. a further satiate on apply to 


Velvet: 
Babies =: 





pour baby a velvet baby? Miner's > 
Lee Powder, guaranteed harm- 
teen relieves Chajing iv Infants or 
Addis, co once, aud makes the skin 
soft. ihe and you'll see! Ladies 
use it ts 3 their cheeks grow smooth 
ae rose petals. Ask for Miner's Tal- 


cum Toilet Powder, or send 25 cta., 
by mail es ous 
NM H. A.M 

ALDER, a 


ARTED BANG” 
Made of natural CURLY Hair, 


or postal 


note), R, Reg. Phar- 


























A USEFUL 
SEEN MR. BARLOW LATELY?” 


ABOUT TWICE A WEEK, AND HE'S AWFULLY CONVENIENT.” 
FLOWER, HOW CAN YOU 


ROSALIE. “H 
MAY. “Yea. HE CALLS NOW 
ROSALIE. “Wuv, May 
ALWAYS BRAGGING ABOUT His WEIGHT 
MAY. “O8 Yes 
Ma. BARLOW HAs 
ON THE BOOK FOR 


ve vot 


AND THATS JUST IT. 
BEEN VERY KIND ABOUT THEM 
ue 


BROUGHT HIM 
the way Blanche Bi 


ne wae a litth 


TO TIME. 

yreretaff bronght her 
ahead of anything I 
sald Mamie Stivetts to a bevy of 
‘} him at laet 7" replied one. 
rewt 

her for years 7” 


mance the 
ow he's been going to sec 
ure dead in love with each other 7?” 
about that 
bashful to propose, and at the eame 
erazy to get marries 


» with the story.” 


was too 


e other evening he was at the Biggerstaffs’, 
rarkes, 


wearing guards to their engage- 


1 Blanche r 
ria are all 
rings now." 
“* Indeed 7 replied Mr 
** Yes: and you hav 
Ofer 


Linger 
never given me a guard for 
mine ‘anys Blanche 
“*Why,’ etammered Chartie, ‘I never gave you an 
engagement ring, you know.’ 
Yea, I know,’ replied Blanch 
We what then? 


us meek as Moses.” 
demanded the girls, impa- 
Oh, he took her 


n engagement ring, and a guard 


», the very next evening.’ 


Wrusam Heney Scviree 
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WIGHT 


STAND HIM? He's SO BIG AND CLUMSY, AND 


I'VE BEEN COLLECTING AUTUMN LEAVES TO PRESS, AN 


ALL THE TIME HE'S MAKING HIS CALL HE SITs 


AND THE LEAVES ARE GETTING PRESSED JUST BEAUTIFULLY.” 


A PARALLEL CASE 


“ Do you mean to say, grocer, that yon are going to 
charge me for the few crackers and raisine that my 
boy eats whilst you are taking my orders?” 

“Woll, Dll be fair, ma'am. .If when you goes to a 
book shop to boy a set o’ novels the bookseller don't 
charge you for the pictnfe-hooks your boy hooks, I 
won't charge neither. I can't say no more than that” 

a 

“Don't be hard on me,” anid the debtor to the dan. 

“No, | won't,” returned the dun: “TI have a great 
deal of sympathy for yon. If it wasn't for mén like 
you, there woukin’t be any business for men like me.” 

eae arene 

** See here, walter, where is that venison I ordered ? 
I've been waiting here an hogar and a half now.” 

‘We're gettin’ it for you, sir. The boss has just 
telegraphed up to the Adirondacks for it.” 

—— 

“What do you suppose started this roof-garden 
craze, anyhow 7” 

“ The ladies’ theatre bonnets. People had to getup 
on the roof to see anything.” 


eniuacepambins 

“Tinmph !” eneered Miss MeGay. “ Here's an ad- 
vertisement in the paper of a man who says he can 
cure freckles, .He must be an idiot. What people 
want is something to kill freckles.” 


AMONG COTN-COLLECTORS. 


*T had an 1888 twenty-five cént piece in my coin 
collection once,” said Wilfred. “ Bat I got tired of it 
and swapped it.” 

“What did you swap it for ?” asked Tom. 

“Two glasses of soda-water and an 1888 fi’-cent 
piece. Then I swapped the fi’-cept piece for a stick 
of chewing-gam.” 

“ Hello, Jack, I understand you're engaged.” 

“T am, old man, to the—” 

“ Ah, yes, | know ; to the dearest, sweetest little wo- 
man on earth. The one woman calculated to make 
you a happy home, the embodiment of your ideal, the 
dream of your youth.” 

“ Saysold man, how—how did you ever 
ont? You—you don't know her, do you?” 
. naar 

Krxpry Op Gertieman. “ Do you know what hap- 
pens to little boys who ran out in the rain ?” 

Lirtix Boy. “Yessir; sometimes they get cold, 
sometimes they get a spanking, and (trinmphantly) 
sometimes I've got both.” 


find that 


—— 

“ John dear, don't you think you'd better order the 
winter's coal now 7” 

“No, my dear. Coal is too high. I made a calcula- 
tion based on our furnace the other day, and I find it 
will be cheaper for me to provide each member of the 
family with a seal-skin suit this winter.” 


oe 


“ Before I lease the house again, Mr. Bonds,” said 
the tenant, “‘I want to know if you will put in an- 
other furnace. We were very cold laet winter.” 

“Certainly I'll put in another ffarnace,” returned 
the landlord. 

“Then I'll sign the leave,” said the tenant, grasping 
the pen and writing. his name. .‘*When shall we ex- 
pect the furnace-men ?” 

“ Well, of course, I can't promise that definitely. 
Furnace men are very uncertain,” said Mr. Bonds, put- 
ting the lease in hie safe. “ But—ah—I assure you, it 
will be in and ready for use before the ist of May.” 


————__ ~>—— 


** Father,” said Mra. Hicks, “I wish you'd snbecribe 
for this paper. Its receipts are fine I've discovered 
three new ways to make pumpkin pies this week jn it.” 

“ How much is it, my dear?” 

*“ Pour dollare a year.” 

“Why, Mariar, what kin you be thinkin’ about? 
Four dollars? Why, four dollars a year will buy more 
ponkin pies than we can eat, without your havin’ the 
trouble o’ making ‘em.” 


T was a famed Geologist 
Went walking by the sea; 

He sat him down on what appeared 
A bowlder great to be; 

Bat hardly was he seated thna 
When up the “rock” arose, 

And sent Rim tumbling on the sands 
In moet unhappy pose. 


And whew his comrades chaffed him, 
With a wealth of jeer and grin, 
Becatse he could not tell a rock 
From fine freeh Terrapin, 
He answered that Geology 
He'd studied with mach care, 
But no such thing as Terrapin 
Was ever mentioned there. 


A TOUCHING APPEAL. 
LITTLE MABEL (fo druggist). “ PLEASE, SIR, HAVE YOU DOT ANYFIN DAT'S GOOD FOR ty VIN’ 


SWOLLERED FIVE CENTS?” 


DISTINCTIONS WITHOUT DIFFERENCES. 
When my dear little son, who's five years old this 


week, 
Climbs up upon my desk and meddies with my 
nile, 
Upects my ‘ink upon my treasnred manuecripta, 
And tears to_pieces all my little mems and bills; 
And when my petted daughter, at the age of three, 
Cuts all the pictares from my best-beloved books, 
And takes my postage-stamps and pastes them on 
the wall, 
Thos interfering greatly with the dado's looks— 
1 sit me smiling by and curb my temper well. 
1 eall not either one a simple little dunce, 
But like a dad indulgent, tell their scolding ma: 
“Oh, well, let them alove. They're children only 
once.” 


But when my next-door neighbor's boy comes over 
ere, 
Aad leaves a speck of mud upon my hard-wood 
oor, 
The people for at least a hundred yarda around 


Can't close their ears against my penetrating roar ; 
And should by chance my neighbor's daughter also 


come, 
And aaereentty upset my mncilage, 
y 


At children’s beastly manners I do loudly rail, 
And wrinkle up my brow with frowns of biackest 


rage. 
And hence it is I put thie question to mankind: 
Why ie it that, with children all as like as gnats, 
All men rd their own mall fry as angels dear, 
~ ane tee upon their neighbors’ boys and girls as 
rats? 
ooo 


“ Snobley, why don't you sit down? There's a seat 


* gt the other end of the car." 


“Hts FACE GREW BRIGHT AS STE TOLD Him ‘Yes’ IN THE EVENING TWILIGRT.” 


, 


“No, deah boy. I have to be careful. 
woman might get aboard.” 

“ What of that?” 

“Why, my deah fellah, cahn’t yon see? I conldn't 
keep my seat while a woman stood, nor, on. the other 
hand, could I be seen ahsking a wasber-woman to take 
my af 


A washer- 


A DILEMMA. 
I've lost my heart this summer, 
And I'll never get it back, 
Por I don't know who has got it— 
Tom or Jim or Will or Jack. 


— > 
“Tt's a pity Chicago isn’t in the cyclone district.” 
“ Why so?” 


“ Why, ae I wnderstand it, it’s going to be a fearful 
expense ety bey World's Fair buildings after the 
fair is over. If they were in the cyclone belt the ele- 
meénts could attend to all that.” 

a 

“How did your son do at college last year, Mrs. 
Wilkins ?” wl ° 

“Very well indeed. He did so finely as a Freshman 
that he got an encore.” 

“A what?” 

“An encore, 


The faculty have reqnested him to 
repeat the year.” 


>. 
om has just returned from the fair. He's full 
i” 


“Yea, I know. I lent him the money to go.” 

“Indeed? And when are you going ?” 

“I can't afford to go at ‘at Jones can't pay me 
back until November, and that will be too late.” 

—_— 2. 

It was in a Chicago restaurant. Cadley had dined 
expensively and poorly. 

* Now, waiter, bring me the bill,” he said. 

The bill was bronght. 

You've left off one item,” said Cadley, glancing 
over it, ‘You haven't charged me anything for the 
bill.” 

ee ae 

“Lam dying by inches of starvation, madam,” said 
the tramp. 

“Poorman! Here is a pie for yon.” 

“Thanks, madam, thanks. I will show my grati- 
tnde by eating it, and thus save you and yours from 


the dreadful consequences that might eusue if you 
ate it.” 








wr 





FOUNDATIONS. 
BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 


F the mothers and teachers of past gener- 
ations could hear even the faintest echo 
of the complaint that is often made by wo- 
men of the present day with reference to the, 
training of their girlhood, we tliT®K the voice 
would haunt them like a forgotten conscience, 


In this day of enlarged opportunities for wo- | 
men this cry is one that may be heard from | 


one end of the land to the other —a sorrow- 
ful story of conscious incompetency and un- 
readiness for the responsibilities for which 
they might just as well, and even better, 
have been prepared. ‘If 1 had only been 
taught at.the right time this, that, or the 
other thing which it. is now so vital to 


know, if my eyes had been opened, as they | 


might have been, by my teachers or parents, 
who foresaw future possibilities of my wo- 
manhood, all life would have been so differ- 
ent, and so much better for all concerned.” 
To this lack of early training is due much 
of the inefficiency shown by women, on whom 
have been crowded in the last. generations 
strange duties, responsibilities, and cares 
touching the welfare of society and the home. 
Many fields have opened for them where the 
heart bas been ready to enter in, but the mind 
has been unequal! to the solving of women’s 
proper problems and the hand unequal to the 
guiding of new forces of human helpfulness. 
“Tf I had only been taught,” is the oft-re- 
peated regret, and in that cry are uttered both 
a solemn warning and an inspiration for those 
having the care of youth in the present day. 
Enough, and, some of us think, more than 
enough, of the jearning of books lies waiting 
for the mind of women. There are teachers 
enough—such as they are—schools enough, 
and all the so-called facilities of education 
seem multiplied even beyond the demand. 
The institutions of learning are filled with 
girls who desire, in a general way, to get as 
much good as possible, but many of whom 
shrink from the severity of discipline and 
protracted and constant effort required to ac- 
complish genuinely good results. The teacher 
of the present day who allows the young girl 
to slip along through her routine work with- 
out any severe tax upon her faculties or any 
severe test of her abilities is quite too fre- 
quently the teacher whose instruction is 
greatly enjoyed and admired. Yet down at 
the bottom of the heart of the young there 
is a sense of justice which soon or late puts 
the praise and the blame in the right place. 
The teacher who insists upon discipline, such 
as actually makes character, may, for the pre- 
sent at least, be prepared for severe judg 
ment upon ber own severity. Yet the day 
is coming when every girl and woman may 
expect that the quality of the training she 


has had and of the work she has done will | 


be tested by the experience of later years. 


Life will open before her innumerable ave- | 


nues, in which every faculty that has been 
developed will find its appropriate exercise. 
More and more the higher influences, social, 
religious, and educational, are coming into 
her hands. Therefore she cannot afford to 
take from her teachers anything less than the 
very best they can possibly give, and they 
cannot, if they would face their students in 
the future, afford to give anything but the 
best, For no feeling of popularity or favor- 
itisth should any instructor dare to withhold 
her best energies from the highest develop- 
meut of those intrusted to her care. Teach- 
ers complain of the hampering environments 
of their school work, of incapacity on the 
yart of their students, of lack of time and 
lack of opportunity, and the educational 
wheels run more easily in the old ruts where 
they have already been running these many 
years. Much said with regard to all this is 
true; that none of these things relieve the 
educator from responsibility is true also. The 
very fact that one human mind Jas come 
under the guidance of avother human mind 
creates the obligation to give that mind the 
very best discipline possible. If the teacher 
does not find out the need of the pupil, very 
soon the pupil will find it out for herself; 
and while she may bewail her own lack of 
application, she will be pitiless to the teacher's 
neglect. It is as important that the teacher 
should study the individual as that she should 


study the text-book, and that the teaching | 


should be in the line of the development of 
character. How many young girls find in 
their school course that which teaches them 
how to use fully the faculties of their own 


minds? How many are taught by the school | 


* training any habit of persistent application? 
How many go out from school with any or- 


derly ideas as to the application of their men- | 


tal forces to anything they may meet outside 
the school-room? How many young girls of 
twenty understand how to conduct a little 
parlor meeting, or how gracefully to preside 
over a little company of friends, or how to 
carry on an intelligent conversation upon the 
common topics of the day? A few are ready 
for one or all, but they are usually those who 
have the social faculty by nature, or who ure 
exceptionally gifted in these lines. But 
those who can do such things, and countless 
others that might be named of equal import- 
ance, and equally certain to come to them in 
life, and who do them us the result of train- 
ing, are very few indeed. Training in genu- 
inely good manners, in the observance of the 
small common courtesies, if not entirely neg- 
lected, is left very largely to come of itself 
into the young and undeveloped life. These 
things lie at the foundation of true wo- 
manly education, and anathema has already 


| build your own foundation. 


|} your own. 
| standing the mistakes of those who have led 
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reached many a woman who, having had her 
chances, failed utterly to help her students 
along these lines. 

The time is coming—nay, it is here already 
—when the young will demand, as they have 
a right to do, the things they really need, 


| and when that which does not supply the 


real need will be recognized for what it 
really is—a pretension and a sham. 

To such young .irls, and their name is le- 
gion, who read. this article, and who know 
their own foundations‘ are tottering and 
weak, I would say, Begin at the bottom and 
Start all over 
again, and supply everything that you ought 
to have had that has never been given you, 
and then be réady to pass it with an open 
hand on to some woman or girl who cannot 
get it for herself. Reach up and take with 
your own hands the best things that careless 
hands withheld. Look within and around, 
and see what you need; look up for strength 


| to get it, and look out to see to whom you 


will give it when once it has been made 
Remember this, that notwith- 


us in the right or wrong path, it is not in 
the power of any one to defraud us of that 
which God meant we should have, and which 
we have the power to rise and take for our- 
selves. However neglected we have been, 
the weapons by which the battle for the best 
rewards is to be won are yet within our reach. 
Let us not rest then with anything less than 
the victory which we were meant to win, 


GOOD OLD CHRISTMAS CHEER. 


“When the grim boar’s head frowned on high 
Crested with bays and rosemary, hard by 
Plum-porridge stood and Christmas pie, 

Nor fniled Old Scotland to produce- 

At such high tide, ber savory goose.”—Marmion. 

\7 EXT in importance to the boar’s head as 

iN a Christmas dish came the peacock ; to 

prepare Argus for.the table, says an English 
chronicler, was no slight care. 

The first step was to carefully take off the 
skin without loss or injury to the plumage; 
after being roasted, and then “ partially 
cooled,” it was again enveloped in its coat 
of feathers, and its beak was gilded. 

“In guise of naturalness” it now ap- 
peared on the table. Abundance of spices, 
and mueoh store of sweet herbs, and basting 
with yolk of eggs, and rich gravy, combined 
to make it “a lordly dish”; it was served by 
lady guests, precedence being given to those 
most distinguished for youth and beauty. 

It was borne to the banquet-hall by one 
of the ** fayre maydens,” and to the sound of 
music; other lady guests followed in proces- 
sion; the master of the house or his most dis- 
tinguished guest received it. 

Upon very marked occasions of festivity 
the bird was served in a wonderful Christ- 
mas pie; at one end his plumed crest waved 


above the crust, at the opposite, unfolded in | 


all its glory, was the spread tail; here, in 
the most approved fashion of the period, 
knights-errant took oath of fealty to lovely 
woman in distress 

Hence, it is added, Justice Shallow desired 
to take oath ‘‘ By cock and pie.” 

From a curious old song, adds our chroni- 
cler, we learn that it was felt to be peculiarly 
fortunate when Christmas day fell on a Sun- 
day, and exactly the reverse if it occurred 


on Saturday; the versification, he tells us, is 


of the rudest and most rugged sort. 


“ Lordinges, I warne ye al beforne 
Yet that day that Cryste was borne 
Faille uppon a Sunday, 
That wynter shalie be good par fay, 
But grete wyndes alofte shall be 
The somer shalle be foyre and drye. 
Whate chylde that day borne be 
A grete lord he shalle be.” 
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“T00 Many Cooks 


spoil the broth.’’ 


Probably because they 
don’t use 


Extract °f SEEF 


Armour’s Extract enables a poor cook to 
rival the *‘creations’’ of the most celebrated 
chef. Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a 
different soup for each day inthe month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 


If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don’t ; you can’t see that. 

Common glass is misty, milky, dusty; you 
can’t see through it; Machbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 


hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation. 


Pittsburgh. 


Gro. A. Macsetn Co. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 











soups for the million. 
the taste of the 


whose appreciation of 


to use no other. 


grocers have them. 


Chicken, Chicken 
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Mock Turtle 7 é 
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Broth, Vegetable, 
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thousands 
who are most fastidious and 
the 
Franco - American Soups is 
keen enough to cause them 


Sample can mailed on re- 
ceipt of postage, 14 cents. All 


atawny, 
fl omato, 
French Bouillon, Julienne, Printanier. Mutton 
Beef, Pea, Clam Chowder, 
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West Broadway & Franklin Street, New York, 

















- EXCUSE MY BACK. 


Why should you make this request when with the Extension 
Handle and 


Size, 3x5 inches. 


ny back can receive a bath as easily as any part of the body * 
he handle is instantly adjusted, and is packed with every brush. 


; Being flexible, it fits every eurve of the 
For Bathing. body. The flat-end teeth by their 


compact arrangement remove the dead eutiele without injury 
to the skin, leaving it ina healthy glew. 
Massa in For all museular and nerveuws troubles 
£ g- this has proved even better than the hand- 
rubbing, as it does met irritate the skin. It is very seething, 
causing the muscles to relax, and while exercising them, 
thereughly circulating the eed, As a “rubbing<down” 
brush for athletes it has no equal. It is one solid piece of 
rubber, and indestructible or sale by all dealers in Toilet 
Goods, or mailed on receipt of price. Catalogue mailed free 


EVERYTHING IN RUBBER GOODS. 


co. J. BAILABY & CO.., | 


22 Boylston St., Boston, Mans. 
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All the Family Use 


Itching 
sipelas, 


* gend 4c. in stamps for sample. Soid by drug- 
gists. Price, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
< Use COMFORT SOAP for Hands and Complexion, 25c. 


Amelie Rives’ 


LATEST AND BEST WORK, 


Tanis, The Sang - Digger. 


12mo, Cloth, Gilt, ete., Price $1.50. 


Unquestionably the strongest novel 
that the talented author of “A Brother 
to Dragons,” “ The Quick or the Dead,” 
“ Athelwold,” “ Virginia of Virginia,” 
“ According to St. John,” has written, 
is this story which is out this week 
and for sale at all leading book stores, 


or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


TOWN TOPICS, 


21 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


‘The “SEASON” for November. 


Ladies’ Illustrated Magazine 


Now Ready! 


Contains the newest Paris Fashions and the most elegant de- 
signs of Fancy Work. A Review of Novelties; 3 Colored Plates; 
140 Mlustrations of Dress and Needlework; 13 Flat Paper Pat- 
Price, 8@ cents per part, 
Of all Newsdealers, 


terns; 7 Designs for Embroidery, etc. 


or 68.50 per annum. 


| The international News Company, New York. 
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California Fruit Chewing Gum 
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e breath, cleans and preserves the teeth, and aids 
digestion. Alldealerssellit. FREE BOOK 
uainted with our Gums. 
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side wrappers of either California Fruit or California Pepsin Gum, 
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J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago, Ill. 


free 
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TO RIGHT THE WRONG.’ 


AUTHOR OF 


** DONOVAN,” 


BY EDNA LYALL, 


‘““We Two,” “ Knicut-Errant,” 


‘*A Harpy NORSEMAN,” ETC., ETC, 





CuapTrer XXXVI.—(Continued). 


4 ee old man had for so many years been her coun- 
sellor in everything, he had had so mych to do in the 
formation of her character, and had been, spite of the gulf 
of years between them, so real a friend to her, that bis 
loss seemed to shake the very foundations of her life. It 
was to him that she would have turned in ber great anxiety 
about her husband, and though Mrs. Ursula gave her the 
kindest sympathy, yet there were many things which she 
could not mention to her, owing to the difference in their 
views. It was now ten days since she had received any 
tidings of Jescelyn, for the worst news had miscarried; she 
merely knew that his wound was progressing satisfactorily, 
and that the troops were suffering a good deal from the 
severe weather. Sitting there alone on that dreary winter's 
day, her heart felt ready to break, so terribly did she crave 
for Joscelyn’s presence, while a lurking hope that he might 
possibly have received the news of Sir Robert’s death in 
time to get leave to retura for the funeral died away in dis- 
appointment 

Presently there came a tap at her door, and Mrs. Ursula 
entered. ‘‘My dear,” she said, gently, ‘‘it seems that a 
letter which should have reached you with news of your 
husband hath been lost on the way. I have tidings for you 
now; they are neither wholly bad nor altogether good.” 

He is ill?’ cried Clemency. Ob, Cousin Ursula, tell 
me the whole truth; let me go to him quickly!” 

‘Yes, you shall come,” said Mrs. Ursula; ‘* but, my dear, 
he is very ill; he hath lost his right arm. They have brought 
him home.” 

‘‘Home!” cried Clemency, springing to her feet, with a 
look of rapturous relief. ‘ Ob, thank God, he hath come!” 

In a moment she was her strongest self, giving rapid 
orders to the servants, thinking of everything that could 
possibly be used in the sick-room, then hastening to the 
library, controlling her agitation, lest it should harm Joscelyn 
and unfit ber for tending him. 

They had laid him down on the carved settle where she 
remembered so often to have seen him long ago, when in 
the first days of their acquaintance he bad studied the = 
question of the time. A vivid recollection flashed back 
into her mind of his bright humorous face and air of glow- 
ing health and vigor on the first night of Mr. Hampden’s 
visit; how his hearty boyish laugh had echoed through the 
room when they bad heard the story of the Buckingham- 
shire bridegroom who repented at the last moment! Now 
he lay there maimed, wan, and haggard, moaning a little as 
Morrison shifted his position and made way for her. 

But her presence quickly restored him, and as he caught 
sight of her pale anxious face he forgot for the time bis 
bodily misery, and remembered only the exquisite relief of 
finding that she was still spared to him. 

My beloved,” be said, with the look and tone for which 
in her sorrow she had been craving, “‘ we meet, as usual, in 
the very shadow of death.” 

I can bear all, now you are here,” she said, struggling 
tu keep back her tears. ‘‘I would that my grandfather 
could have known; he bad been full of anxigty for you.” 

‘I have come back to you a miserable wreck,” said Josce- 
lyn, a spasm of pain passing over his face. 

But in the delight of having him home, and in the glad 
perception that their separation was at an end, Clemency 
had not a thought to spare on his enforced retirement from 
tae army 

True, her anxiety was not yet over, for Joscelyn remained 
grievously ill for many weeks. But by Christmas eve the 
surgeon who rode over daily from Croydon pronounced him 
to be out of danger, and there followed for them both happy 
days of gradual recovery, when in the thankfulness for a life 
wonderfully restored they lived in a sort of heaven of con- 
tent, desiring nothing beyond the four walls of their room, 
forgetting the outer world and the troubles which still dis- 
tracted thesund. It was just that ideally happy part of an 
illness when the supreme duty is to rest and be thankful, 
when the brain lies fallow, and the process of building up 
an exhausted strength goes quietly forward. 

Clemency, radiant with the consciousness that she could 
exactly supply all his needs, that her presence wholly suf- 
ficed him, and that the doctor did not flatter ber when he 
told her she had saved her husband's life, lived on in a sort 
of dream of happiness, not realizing that this sort of exist- 
ence could ever cease to suffice them, nor understanding 
that they must either climb to something higher or gradu- 
ally sink. 

Cuapter XXXVII. 


“ For Love is fellow-service, I believe !"—Croven.* 


In the gray dawn of a December day Lady Heyworth 
might have been seen at her dressing-table impatient! 
watching in the looking-glass the slow process of hair-curl- 
ing which was being performed by Thérése, her French 
maid; in the background old Kezia, the nursekeeper, was 
struggling to close the lid of a well-filled travelling-trunk, 
aided by Rosamond, who, in an undertone, offered, laughing- 
ly, to dance on the top of it, otherwise she was convinced 
the fastening could never be brought into position. 

*‘Come hither, Rosamond,” said her mother, impatiently; 
**you do but trifle and hinder us all; had you been more of 
a credit to me I would have taken you with me to Oxford, 
and we might have been able to arrange a marriage for you. 
But who would wed a foolish child like you? There is Mis- 
tress Carew, only fifteen years old, as you are, and was mar- 
ried last week to Sir Charles Praed; and Bess Coventry, at 
sixteen, married to old Mr. Marchant with a great fortune 
and a fine bouse in London.” 

Rosamond’s head drooped, as it had acquired a habit of 
doing when she was scolded. Nevertheless she was far from 
submissive in her heart, and was inwardly congratulating 
herself that no tiresome Sir Charles Praed or objectionable 
old Croesus had asked for her hand. 

‘* Shall you return soon, ma’am?” she asked, timidly. 

“That wholly depends on the course of the war,” said 
Lady Heyworth. ‘‘ Nothing will induce me to remain buried 
here in the country any longer, without your father. I shall 
stay with Isabella at Oxford, or wherever she chooseth to 

0 
9 Rosamond looked somewhat blank, not altogether liking 
the prospect of being left for an indefinite time. 

**Don't be downhearted, child,” said her mother, more 

* Beguu in Haares’s Bazaz No, 14 


kindly. ‘‘ Doubtless erelong the King will make some sort 
of arrangement with these villanous rebels, even if he doth 
not succeed in crushing them, as I hope in God he may, 
Moreover, you will not be left alone; Thérése will take good 
care of you, and teach you dancing and the lute, and give 
you embroidery lessons, and for your graver studies the 
chaplain will be here to attend to them, and he will report 
to me on your progress: I leave you in good hands.” 

** And if letters should come from my father or Dick,” 
questioned the child, ‘‘ may we read them?” 

‘“‘Nay,” said Lady Heyworth; ‘‘ you will, without delay, 
despatch the messenger to me at Oxford.” 

** Pray, take me with you, ma’am,” said poor Rosamond, 
much daunted at the prospect before her. 

**T eannot, my dear, even had I the mind to do it,” said 
Lady Heyworth. ‘‘ Your clothes are not presentable for 
one thing, and then, as you well know, Sir Toby and Isabella 
do not like children, and you are still sadly childish. My 
cloth mantle, Thérése, and the sable muff. There is the 
coach at the door; we must not keep the horses waiting in 
the cold. Come, kiss me, child, and have a care of yourself 
till I return. If she ails anything, Thérése, send to Alton 
for the doctor.” 

Rosamond followed her mother down stairs and saw ber 
step into the coach, attended by old Kezia, and then, the lit- 
tle bustle of departure over, she turned back into the lonely 
house where so many of the rooms were closed, and stealing 
into the dining-room, the only place where a fire had been 
lighted, she crouched down by the hearth and threw her 
arms about Cymro’s neck. 

**I wonder, Cymro, which is the worst, to be married to 
some stupid man or to be left alone here?” 

The dog looked into her eyes aud blinked silently, as 
though the problem were beyond him. . 

“Some men beat their wives, you know, Cymro, and I 
have had too many beatings already, and will endure no 
more. Then many of them are ill-tempered and will have 
everything done precisely to their liking, nor ever think at 
all what their wives may chance to like. And almost all of 
them drink too much. ‘Tis, after all, better to be left here 
in the country. But I should like to go to Oxford and see 
the King, and find out whether he be as noble as Dick says, 
or as faithless as Joscelyn deems him. My dress, they say, 
is too shabby. What do you think, Cymro?” 

The dog sniffed at it dubiously. 

‘* And I am sadly childish—how about that, Cymro?” 

The dog began to lick her face lovingly, which led to a 
grand romp, and Rosamond was in full career round the 
room playing at “‘ catch as catch can,” when the door opened 
aud the grave old chaplain looked in, bidding her be reddy 
for matins in the oratory in five minutes’ time. Rosamond 
sighed; it was hard to have been caught in the midst of such 
an untimely frolic. A maiden of fifteen who could romp 
with a colley at eight in the morning was certainly unfit 
for the duties of a matron. She stood for a minute in front 
of the gilded mirror which hung between the two windows, 
looking ruefully at the picture it disclosed of a very untidy 
little maid with yellow curls much disordered, with arms 
and hands nearly as ruddy as her cheeks, with a crumpled 
white neckerchief, aud an outgrown blue stuff gown faded 
in one place and darned in another, and, worst of all, not 
touching the ground, but disclosing in a most unseemly and 
unfashionable way two clumsily shod little feet and a pair 
of pretty ankles. 

** Well, Cymro, there is one comfort,” she said, ‘‘ no fine 
gentleman ever could think of asking me in marriage till I 
have a new gown, and to have a new gown before the rents 
are paid is impossible, and the rents will not be paid till the 
war is ended, and when the war is ended why we shall see 
Joscelyn again and nothing will matter.” 

They prayed that morning in the oratory for the Arch- 
bishop's deliverance from his persecutors. And Rosamond, 
with a touch of the same sanguine nature which belonged 
to Joscelyn, could not bring herself to believe that the old 
man would indeed be brought to the scaffold. 

But a week later, on the 4th January, when she was 
having her lesson on the lute from the French maid, the 
chaplain entered the room with a look of such dire trouble 
on his aged face that Rosamond at once knew some great 
disaster must bave happened. 

“My father,” she cried, “and Dick? 
news of them?’ 

** Nay, mv dear,” said the old man; ‘‘’tis of the Archbishop 
I have bad .. .ogs. The Lords have given their consent to 
the Ordinance of Attainder. A messenger hath but now ar- 
rived with an urgent summons for me to return to London; 
we trust that even yet an effort may be made to spare 
him. Say, can I trust you to pursue your studies alone for 
a time?” 

“Oh yes, sir,” said Rosamond. “Indeed I will mind my 
books.” 


You have had bad 


“ And you, Thérése,” he said, “ have a care of your young 
lady, and see that no harm befalls her. I trust to return ere- 
long, and were it not on a matter of life and death, would 
not leave the manor now.” 

Thérése promised faithfully that nothing should part her 
from her young mistress, and the chaplain, promising to see 
Barnaby and to leave a message for the steward as to money 
matters and other arrangements, hurried away, being anx- 
ious to travel at any rate as far as Guildford that night. 

So Rosamond was left at Shortell Manor with Thérése 
and the cook and the old butler to protect her, with Cymro 
for her sole playfellow, and Barnaby the gatekeeper for 
her best friend. The house felt strangely desolate; within 
it was cold and silent, without it looked even more dreary, 
so many of the windows being closely shuttered. Rosa- 
mond resolved to keep her promise to the chaplain and to 
work well at her studies. n the Epiphany, however, she 
felt justified in treating herself to a holiday, and spent most 
of the morning in a? long letter to Joscelyn telling 
him of her loneliness and begging him to let her know how 
his recovery advanced. Temperance Turner had brought 
her a most welcome letter from Clemency at Christmas, and 
very eagerly she wished that on this January day she could 
catch sight of the hunchback crossing the park with another 
missive and ready to carry her greetings back again. 

The afternoon bad nearly passed and the sun was sinkin 
in the west when the child, having spent three hours curle 
up in the dining-room window-seat reading Tire/fth Night, 
closed her book with a long yawn and stood up to stretch 
her cramped limbs and to warm her cold hands on Cymro’s 
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lossy coat. She wondered how the effort to save the Arch- 
ishop’s life would ee; she wondered what Joscelyn 
and Clemency were doing away at the Court House she so 
greatly longed to see; nd though she sang softly to herself, 
“O mistress mine, where are you roaming? 
O stay and bear, your true love's coming,” 


her thoughts were not at all in harmony with the cheer- 
ful words of the clown’s song, and her voice had a sor- 
rowful cadence init. All at once she clutched closer hold 
of Cymro, and the dog began to bark in the most excited 
way, for they had both caught sight of a troop of horsemen 
approaching the manor; not, alas! her father’s troop; she 
saw that at a glance. The red ribbons and feathers, how- 
ever, proved them to be Royalists; and she well knew that 
the visit was more to be dreaded than a visit from the Par- 
liamentary “gs who defaced images but respected women 
and children. In the early days of the war she remembered 
that a troop had been quartered upon them, and though she 
herself had been rigorously kept in the nursery by old Kezia, 
she had, nevertheless, heard a good deal of the trouble that 
the soldiers had made in the houselbold and of the harm they 
had wrought in the village. 

Her heart died within her as she heard the altercation go- 
ing on at the door between the butler and the officers; she 
longed to effect her escape, and was about to make a desper- 
ate attempt to run across the hall and gain the stairs, when, 
openin dining-room door, she found herself confronted 
by a tall, powerful-looking man, who seemed startled and 
amused as he caught sight of her. 

‘** What do you mean, you knave?” he said, turning to the 
trembling butler. ‘* You tell me the house is empty and the 
family away, and who in the devil's name is this pretty 
maid?” 

** Sir,” said Rosamond, gripping fast hold of Cymro’s col- 
lar for protection, yet speaking with a touch of unconscious 
dignity, ‘‘my father and mother are away from home. 
Pray, sir, seek quarters elsewhere, for indeed the house is 
wellnigh empty, and we are short of provisions ourselves 
and cannot feed your soldiers.” 

‘‘Never fear, my dear,” said the officer, kissing her; 
" y~ ! will ferret out food for themselves without servants 
to help them. And such a sweet face as yours cannot have 
a cold heart behind it. Come, order us a good supper, and 
we will drink your health and you shall bear us company.” 

He turned away with a laugh, making some jesting re- 
mark to one of his companious, and leaving Rosamond to 
wonder why she should feel such deadly terror of a hand- 
some middle-aged man who had spoken very kindly to her, 
and why she was seized with an unaccountable desire to go 
straight to her room and wash the cheek he had kissed. It 
was the most ordinary greeting of the time. Why should 
it seem to her like an insult? She was standing by the 
hearth, her hand still upon Cymro, when into the fast dark- 
ening room there entered another officer. 

“Thank God I find you alone!” said a voice she seemed 
to recognize, and as the new-comer approached her she 
sprang to meet him with a stifled exclamation of delight. 

**Mr. Denham!” she cried, *‘ oh, how glad, how glad I am 
you have come! You will tell me what to do as Joscelyn 
would have done.” 

“Yes, God helping me, 1 will,” said Arthur Denham. 
* But you must not seen here talking with me, though 


elsewhere 1 must see you and speak with you. That was 
my Lord Goring who od with you before, and you must 
shun him as you would shun the devil himself. . Don't 


linger now, but go while he is out of the way. 
you be most apart from the rest of the house?’ 

“There is the old nursery,” said Rosamond. ‘'’Tis well- 
nigh the only room through which there is not a passage. 
Tis in the north wing; first there is the boys’ room, then 
mine, then the nursery.” 

“Well, shut yourself in there and keep your maid with 
you,” said Arthur, *‘ and as soon as may be I will come and 
see what arrangements had best be made.” 

The hall and staircase were, as he said, quite clear at that 
moment, and Rosamond flew up to the nursery, closely fol- 
lowed by Cymro, while Arthur Denham, with a troubled 
face, walked restlessly about, chafing at the thought that 
this lovely, innocent girl should be left in a desolate house 
at the mercy of the most unblushingly vicious man of the 


Where will 


day. 

All through the noisy supper which followed he was try- 
ing to devise the best means of protecting her, and his con- 
sternation was great when Lord Goring, suddenly bethink- 
ing himself of the pretty face that had taken his fancy, sent 
a ~—- + to remind Mistress Heyworth of her promise to 
sup with them. 

Pestenctaly Rosamond, though innocent and unsuspic'ous, 
had taken Denham’s words about the devil quite literally. 
She had no intention whatever of supping with such a dan- 
pa personage, and Arthur heard with relief the old but- 
ride, caper voice annou cing: ‘‘ Mistress Rosamond hath 
already supped, my lord, and will not come down to-night. 
She bids me wish you a prosperous start to-morrow morn.” 

Goring burst into a fit of laughter. 

**’Pon my life ’tis a discreet fittle maiden. And now me- 
thinks I have a mind for a second day in this manor-house. 
That canting old Sir Thomas would as lief see his pretty 
daughter in her coffin as in my care. A loyal old man you 
say? So are many other fools; but I have an old score 
against him, and curse me if I don’t pay it off.” 

Later on, when all the rest were in various stages of 
drunkenness, Denham, sickened by all that he had heard, 
and at his wits’ end to know how to act for the best, made 
‘his way from the room, and seeking out the old butler had 
a long talk with him, and was finally taken up to the nursery, 
where Thérése, with a scared face, was relating to her little 
mistress tales of the soldiers’ misdeeds. The French woman 
had seen enough of the world to know at a glance that Den- 
ham was to be trusted, and she followed the butler into the 
adjoining room to discuss what was to be done to guard 
the house from the desperate havoc which the soldiers were 
making in it. 

Denham seized the opportunity to speak to the child 
lainly. 
ie Mistress Rosamond,” he said, ‘I count it a very happy 
thing that, being sent on secret business by my Lord Hopton, 
I chanced to fall in this day with my Lord Goring’s troop. 
They have been ravaging Hampshire this last few days, and 
I like their ways ill enough as you may guess; but when | 
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ford,” said 
chaplain. But he, too, hath been summoned away; he is a 
friend of the Archbishop’s, and would fain save him. But 
all will be well now you are here. "Tis just as though one 
of the boys had come to take care of me.” 


Denham. 
you in the way 
well; I believe they would trust you to me; and once, long 
ago, at Farnbam, when I vowed that if I could not wed you 
1 would wed none other, Joscelyn said. he would very gladly 
see such a union, 
know what such things mean?” 


iug’s troopers. 
tracted; it was in vain he argued that his master was no 


@n the dogs and make a blaze. 
@old; they tore down the window curtains and slept in them; 
they broke open the cellar and drank all the best wine; and 
When Denham sought out Lord Goring, hoping to induce 
him to interfere, he found him lying drunk on the dining- 
foom floor, while on the hearth there blazed the remnants 
of a beautifully carved oak stool. 
lie threw himself into a chair beside the fire, wondering 
whether Goring would remain yet another day at the manor 
@ would push on at once towards Farnham, and greatly 
Rica wit as to the best course for Rosamond to 


} control ; 


found that ‘twas a settled thing they should seek quarters 
here before going on to attack Farnham, I thought myself 
most happy to be at hand, welcoming the chance of serving 
you and 
and unprotected.” 


y Heyworth. 1[ little thought to find you alone 


**My mother hath gone to Isabella, who lies sick at Ox- 
Rosamond, “and she left me in charge of the 


‘In the eyes of the world ’tis not quite the same,” said 
“Only you yourself can wholly fit mc to protect 
desire. Your father and Dick know me 


Do you remember this token? Do you 


He showed her a little thin bracelet of golden hair upon 


his left wrist. 


**| suppose ‘tis made from a curl of the maiden you love,” 


said Rosamond, looking puzzled. 


“Ay, to be sure,” said Denham, smiling. “The curl that 


she gave me long ago in Farnham Park.’ 


The color rushed into Rosamond’s face, she cast down her 


eyes, only to become vividly conscious of her short, shabby 
gown. 
good enough—or—or old enough, ” she said, falteringly, then, 
meeting his gaze, an answering light began to dawn_in her 
blue eyes. 
in his and kissed it with a tender reverence which seemed to 
awake within ber possibilities of love hitherto unknown. 


She looked up at him piteously. ‘‘1 do not feel 
Jenham, falling on his knees, caught her hand 


**T will ask you to give me the right to protect you,” he 


said; “‘ to promise in the future to be my wife if your father 
cousents aud if your mind remains unaltered.” 


* I will be your wife, sir, with my father’s permission, and 


my mind will not alter,” said Rosamond. - 


As she said the words there came into her face a look so 


strangely like Joscelyn’s when he had resisted threats and 
inducements at Farnham Castle, that Arthur realized tie 
iforce of character latent in this forlorn little girl 
‘shrinking timidity was but the effect of the stern segime un- 
ider which she had grown up; at heart she was a true Hey- 
tworth, just as stanch and strong-willed as old Sir Thomas 
and Joscelyn. 

| Leaving Cymro to guard the door, he went down once 


Her 


ore to see how the house was faring in the hands of Gor- 
The poor old butler seemed wellnigh dis- 


alignant but as luyal a baronet as could be found in Eng- 
nd; the soldiers thought only of their own ease, and find- 
g fuel scarce, seized upon anything they could find to pile 
The night was intensely 


With a sigh of disgust 


ursue, 
ired with a hard day’s riding, he presently fell asleep, to 


a@wake iu about two hours with a sudden start and a curious 
@nsciousness of danger. 
Kad died out, but from the window there came a flickering 


The place was very cold, the fire 


Stumbling across the room, he nearly tumbled over 


ht. 
Geriag’ prostrate form, kicking him so severely that his 


dship started up in a towering rage, swearing like a 
oper. 
But the shock seemed partly to sober him, and he man- 


aged to reel across to the window and to grip hold of Den- 
hiam’s shoulder. 


**What are yon about, sir?” he mumbled stupidly. ‘‘What’s 


yonder light for?” 


“Tis your devilish soldiers, my lord, that have set on 


fire the house of the most loyal man in the land!” cried Den- 
ham, and rushing from the room in a white heat of anger, 
and distracted with anxiety for Rosamond, he made his way 
up stairs to the north wing. 
blinding smoke, and it was chiefly by the sound of Cymro’s 
Whines of distress that he guided himself, quickening his 
Steps in deadly terror as be heard piercing cries proceeding 
from the child’s room 
patience, he at length found the handle and flung back the 
door 
with dreadful distinctness the figure of Thérése leaning 
through the open casement and in violent hysterics. 
as the draught caused by the opening of the door dispersed 
ithe blinding smoke for a minute, Denham suddenly per- 
‘ceived a little white-robed figure lying at full length on the 
‘floor. 


The passages were full of 


Groping about in an agony of im- 
A fierce light beating in from the window revealed 


Then, 


Thérése with a cry of joy ran towards him. 

“The smoke, monsieur,” she gasped, recovering her self- 
‘it have choked her. In vain I try to lift her to 
the window.” 

‘**Come!” cried Denham; “ there is no time to be lost; and 
snatching up a blanket from the bed, he wrapped it round the 
child, and lifting her in his arms, bore ber through the smoke- 
filled passages, down the staircase, amid the crowd of half- 
sober troopers, never once pausing till he had gained the 
park. Thérése had followed him as though all the demons 
of hell were in pursuit, her little skinny brown hands, which 
were better fitted for lute-playing and embroidery than for 
carrying heavy weights, clutching fast hold of his cloak. 

‘‘Ah! monsieur bas saved us both!” she cried, with pas- 
sionate gratitude. ‘‘ Regard, then, her face, monsieur. See! 
she revives with the cold air.” 

Rosamond’s eyes slowly opened; she stared up at the bare 
branches of the great oak-tree under which they were shel- 
tering, and at the ruddy sky against which its twigs were 
aor outlined. Then, with a scared look, she turned 
towards the house and saw that the whole of the north wing 
was in flames. 

“Oh, what will they say to me?” she cried, piteously, her 
mind turning in the midst of this perilous adventure to the 
dreaded scolding which she felt to be in store for her. 

“ No one can blame you, sweetheart,” said Denham. “Tis 
they that are in fault to have left you alone, and the fire was 
caused by these cursed troopers, who treat friend and foe 
alike.” 

** Let me go back and try to save things,” cried Rosamond, 
shivering with fright. ‘‘ My father will grieve if all is de- 
stroyed.” 

**Nay; I cannot let you go among such devils,” cried Ar- 
thur, holding her more closely. ‘“ Trust me; your father 

would sooner that his house were destroyed a thousand 
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times over. And see, rain is beginning to fall, and the wind 
is from the south; perchance ’twill only be the north wing 
that is burnt. Now, tell me where I can find shelter for 


‘* There is Barnaby’s cottage,” said Rosamond; ‘‘ but they 
said ’twas full of soldiers.” 

‘They must turn out, then,” said Denham, shortly; ‘‘ you 
will take your death of cold if you are out much longer.” 

Rosamond’s terror was by Sagres allayed; indeed, not- 
withstanding her grief for the house, she was still such a 
child as to feel a strange sort of interest in the novelty and 
excitement of this adventure. Moreover, though it was ter- 
rible to see lurid flames shooting through the windows of 
familiar rooms, there was nevertheless a curious pleasure in 
being cared for with such tenderness; only once before had 
she experienced anything like it, and that was when they had 
all thought ber dying. ‘To be the most absorbing thought in 
the al of any one while in the possession of health and 
strength and the power to enjoy was bewiklering but de- 
lightful; she cared neither for the rain nor cold; a feeling 
of blissful, drowsy content stole over her; she would not 
have murmured it for an indefinite time they had been 
forced to traverse the silent park with the flaming house 
behind them and the grim darkness before, with Cymro at 
their heels and with Thérése in the strangest dishabille be- 
side them. Long before they had reached Barnaby’s cot- 
tage, however, her love had advanced a stage. She noticed 
that her bearer moved a little less quickly, and remembered 
that he was a man of Dick’s build, not anything like so vig- 
orous and athletic as Joscelyn. 

‘* Let me walk,” she said. ‘‘ Indeed I am able.” 

‘*In the rain and cold with bare feet?” said Denham. ‘‘ Do 
you think I should let you do that?” 

‘*But you are tired and out of breath, and it is far to the 
gate.” 
“ Three arguments that increase the satisfaction of carry- 
ing you,” said Denham, with a smile. 

Almost unconsciously she passed her band gently over 
his dark hair, with much the same sort of caress that she 
might have bestowed on Cymro when he had comforted her 
for a scolding. After which Denham, thrilled through and 
through by the touch of the little cold fingers, drew her 
down more closely to him, and, ignoring the presence of 
Thérése, kissed her again and again, while Rosamond began 
better to understand the song from Twelfth Night, which 
had haunted her mind since the previous afternoon. When, 
at length, she found herself safely beside the hearth in Bar- 
naby’s cottage, with Robin's wife rubbing her cold feet, the 
conviction that she and Arthur Denham belonged to each 
other had become part of her very being, and she scarcely even 
changed color when she heard him boldly telling the exact 
state of the case to Barnaby, and announcing that she was 
his betrothed. 

“Tis right glad I am to hear it, sir,” said dear old Bar- 
naby, with tears in his eyes. ‘‘ And tis the flower of the 
flock you have got, sir, to my way of thinking. She’ll devil- 
up into the flower of the flock.” 

He bustied off to see what could be done towards nang 
to save the property, while Rosamond covered her face an 
sank back upon the old oak settle shaking with laughter at 
Barnaby’s theories as to her development. 

‘* But you must still love me even if I do not, as Barnaby 
foretelis, devil-up into a beauty,” she said, her blue eyes 
looking appealingly, yet with a smile, straight into his. 

**My dear heart,” he said, ‘‘’tis you yourself that I love, 
and nothing but death shall part us.” 

After that assurance, Rosamond let Robin’s wife lead her 
away to a quiet little attic, where, with Thérése and Cymro 
to guard her, she slept like a baby for the next five hours. 
Indeed the maid had much difficulty in rousing her at dawn, 
and it was only the repeated sound of the words ‘ Katter- 
ham” and the ‘‘Court House” that finally succeeded in 
making her start up from her pillow. 

** What news of my brother?” she cried. ‘Is he worse?” 

‘No, no, mamselle, but Barnaby and Monsieur Denham 
they both say ‘tis the only safe place for you. And come, 
rise, my child, quick, then! The horses await us.” 

‘How can I have slept while the house was burning?” 
said Rosamond. ‘' Why, Thérése, that is my mother’s pe- 
lisse and hood, and her blue tabby dress?” 

“Yes, mamselle,” said Thérése; ‘‘ the only things that your 
fiancé could lay bands upon, and too great for you, but 
they will serve to keep you warm.” 

‘* He went back to get them?” asked Rosamond, anxiously. 

‘** Yes, mamselle; and thanks to the heavy rain, naught 
but the north wing hath been burnt, though the soldiers 
have made havoc every where.” 

Hurrying down the steep stairs in her rather cumbersome 
pelisse, Rosamond found breakfast awaiting ber in Barna- 
by’s kitchen, and the old gatekeeper in close conversation 
with some one in the dress of a groom, who, nevertheless, 
wore the long hair which was the distinctive badge of a 
gentleman. 

‘* The disguise is not good,” said Rosamond. ‘‘ You must 
Jet us arrange your hair in the crown of the hat, sir, else will 
all men divine that you are no true groom. Why is it need- 
ful that you should be disguised?” 

“I am travelling without a pass through the enemy's 
country, and must no longer wait for my Lord Goring’s troop 
to bear me company.” ‘Then, as they were left alone for a 
few minutes, he lowered his voice a little: ‘‘1 will tell you 
the whole truth. Iam bearing despatches from my Lord 
Hopton to the King, and am first to contrive, if possible, to 
see certain Royalists in London.” 

‘*But to take me to Katterham will make your journey 
yet longer and more hazardous,” said Rosamond, her eyes 
dilating, for since Joscelyn’s adventure with the despatches 
she had learnt to dread above all things the thought of let- 
ter-carrying for those she loved. 

‘* Perchance a trifle longer,” said Denham; “ there is no 
help for that. I shall not rest till I have seen you in your 
brother's care. The Court House will be by far the best 
shelter for you, and if Sir Thomas is angry with me for 
taking the law into my own hands, why he can come up 
from Bristol and himself place you elsewhere.” 

‘* Sir,” she said, ‘‘ I shall not stir one step from Barnaby’s 
cottage till you promise me one thing.” 

The air of resolution and the womanly attire added a 
strange new dignity to the little girlish face that looked up 
at him. 

‘* What is your will, dear heart?’ he said, kissin 

‘‘T want to carry the despatches,” said Rosamo 
out her hand expectantly. 

Wholly unprepared for such a request, Arthur expostu- 
lated, argued, pointed out the risk of the plan, but all to no 
purpose. Rosamond quietly untied her hood, and sittin 
down to the table began to stir her hot ale with a sprig o 
rosemary. 


her. 
, holding 
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“IT shall stay with Barnaby, then,” she remarked, care- 
lessly, ‘‘and you, sir,can go on to Farnham with my Lord 
—, 

Den was silent, puzzled and provoked by her unex- 

resolution. *‘ You forget,” he urged after a minute, 
** that I must be guided by my honor and conscience.” 

‘*‘No,” said Rosamond, with a curious flash of light in her 
eyes, ‘‘’tis you, sir, that forget what is consistent with my 
sense of honor; you risk everything for me, and refuse me 
my just share when I too want to help.” 

Arthur hesitated a little, loath to yield, yet touched by her 
words. She saw her advantage, and springing up clasped 
her hands over his arm imploringly. 

“* You know well,” she suid,‘ that the Parliamentary sol- 
diers would never dream of molesting a girl. Dick has told 
me that many times women have been the best and safest 
messengers. See, I will hide them here within my pelisse; 
“7 shall be your love-pledge to me.” 

e was conquered at last, and a few minutes later the 
two were riding off to Katterham, Thérése on a pillion be- 
hind the genuine groom, and Rosamond holding fast to her 
disguised lover. In the dim light of the winter's morning 
Barnaby opened the gates for them and bade them god 
speed, then, with a sigh, turned back towards the half-ruined 
manor, hoping that Lord Goring would find his quarters 
too uncomfortable for a further stay, and congratulating 
himself that the little playfellow who had followed him 
about so faithfully ever since she could run alone was out 
of harm's way. 

‘I shall miss her full sore,” he said to himself, ‘and she 
will be married and changed ere 1 see her again. But ’tis 
the road we all have to travel, and with a good mate ’tis not 
ill firing.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

“ Many times.... I must come with my ill-ravelled work to Christ, to 
encumber him (as it were) to right it; and to seek again the true end of 
the thread.... But God be thanked for many ill-ravelled hesps which 
Christ hath mended since first he entered tutor to lost mankind.” 

—Samurt Rutuerrorp, 

RosaMoNpD’s loving plan succeeded well, and carried 
them safely through a really perilous hour when they were 
forced to rest the horses at Guildford. The men had to sub- 
mit to searching and cross-examination, but no one troubled 
the French maid and her weary-looking little mistress. At 
last, quite late in the evening, they rode slowly up the long 
hill near Willey Farm, dimly discerning the old yew-trees 
which served as a rough indication of the bridle-path lead- 
ing to the brow of the hill to which they had been directed. 
Rosamond was so weary that she could scarcely keep her 
seat on the pillion, her head had ‘sunk down on to Denham’s 
shoulder, and her voice had grown sad and plaintive. 

**I begin to fear meeting my brother’s wife,” she said. 
** What if, after all, she be not willing to have me?” 

“* Nay, no fear of that,” said Denham; “I learnt to know 
her well while I was a prisoner at Gloucester, and she is one 
of a hundred. She will be the best possible protector for 
you. 

‘‘Ah! what is that?’ cried Rosamond, clutching more 
closely hold of him, as a lantern suddenly flashed upon them 
and a stalwart figure strode forward at an angle of the road 
where the old Roman Stane street was crossed by a path 
known as the Pilgrim’s Way. 

‘*Who art thou for?” said a deep voice, and Rosamond, 
straining her eyes to see the speaker's face, could dimly dis- 
cern the solemn, stern features of a yeoman who was evi- 
= of the Puritan persuasion. 

“Who art thou for?” repeated their challenger. 

** Sir,” said Rosamond, ‘‘I am travelling with my servants 
to the Court House. My father’s house hath been burnt by 
my Lord Goring’s troopers, and I seek shelter with my bro- 
ther, Captain Heyworth.” 

‘* May the Lord protect you, mistress,” said the old yeoman. 
‘*I knew not whether ye were friends or foes. If ‘tis the 
Court House you seek, I had best guide you across yonder 
= of common, or maybe you'll miss the road on the other 
side.” 

He plodded along beside them, his lantern shedding a fit- 
ful light on the track, while Rosamond roused herself to talk 
incessantly, fearful lest Arthur should betray himself to be 
anything but the groom he represented. 

armer Smith insisted on seeing them to the very door of 

the Court House, and poor Rosamond felt a little guilty 
when, with the despatches for the King securely hidden in 
her bosom, the Puritan lifted her from her pillion, aud in- 
voking a solemn blessing on her, bade them good-night. 
As they waited in the darkness for the great front door to be 
opened to them, she handed the perilous packet to her lover, 
heartily wishing that there were neither kiugs nor parlia- 
ments to disturb their peace, yet with a sense of relief that 
for the present, at any rate, Arthur was in perfect safety. At 
length the grille was opened, and a servant inquired what 
they wanted. Rosamond, quite worn out with her journey, 
left all explanations to her lover; her courage and spirit had 
deserted her, and when the door was flung back and a stream 
of light from within revealed a tall lady dressed in mourn- 
ing robes, her knees trembled beneath her as she courtesied, 
and it needed the whole of her self-control to keep from 
bursting into tears. 

‘*How can we ever thank you enough, Mr. Denham ?”’ 
said a low sweet voice. ‘‘ Welcome to the Court House, 
dear Rosamond. Why, you poor little maid, you are well- 
nigh frozen.” 

As for Cymro, he did not wait to be asked, but bounded 
—_ through the house into the library. 

‘*He has gone to Joscelyn,” said Rosamond, apologeti- 
cally. ‘‘Il hope, madam, you do not mind dogs?” 

‘In truth | am not over-fond of them,” said Clemency, 
smiling. ‘‘ But I shall like your dog, little sister, never fear. 
Now come in to the fire and see if you do not think Joscelyn 
on the road to recovery.” 

Throwing her arm about the child, she guided ber across 
the hall and into the snug room beyond, where in Joscelyn’s 
delightful greeting Rosamond forgot all her cares, and could 
have smiled to think that she had stood in awe of Clemency 
even fora moment. The young husband and wife took her 
right into the centre of their home, and Rosamond had never 
in her whole life been so happy as she was that night; she 
would not trouble herself over the uncertain future or over 
the ruined manor, but just basked in the present sunshine, 
which, in contrast to her somewhat dreary life, was dazzling 
in its brightness. 

** If one did not ache all over ’twould be just like heaven,” 
she reflected, in dreamy content. 

It was, alas! a heaven that soon came to an end, for the 
very next day Joscelyn received a letter from Jervis, who, 
it seemed, had been made prisoner while on a foraging ex- 
pedition, and, ect | been carried up to London, wrote an 
urgent request that his brother would endeavor to procure 





a release for him or get together the money for his ransom. 
rhe letter was written from Newgate, but Jervis was to be 
removed immediately to one of the ships in the Thames, 
used on account of the overcrowded state of the London 
prisons 

‘* And they are the worst of all,” said Denham, who, little 
as he liked Jervis Heyworth, could not but feel some pity 
for him 

‘* Then,” said Joseelyn, “I will ask you to bear me com- 
pany at sunrise to-morrow, I shall be some sort of protection 
to you if you travel in the dress you wore from Shortell, 
and you and Morrison and a coach and six will contrive 
to get me to London ina fashion that will satisfy even Clem- 
ency.’ 

** You will let me come with you?” she pleaded. 

‘‘Nay, dear heart,” he said, ‘I would far liefer that 
you staid with Rosamond and Tom and the children; ‘tis 
scarce right to leave them alone, I will not be away more 
than a couple of nights, and to please you and our friend 
the surgeon from Croydon will visit Dr. Mayerne, and find 
out from him what can be done with this old wound of 
mine, which doth not even yet forgive the Cornishman’s 
pike.’ 

So in the faint sunshine of the cold January morning 
Rosamond parted from her lover, and Joscelyn, not without 
a sense of keen delight at being once more astir, stepped 
briskly into the coach, bearing about him the money for 
his brother’s ransom, and looking forward with his usual 
sanguine cheerfulness to the result of his interview with 
the famous doctor. 

Who knows,” he said, gayly, ‘‘if I may not, after all, 
serve the country once more as something better than a 
Justice of the Peace in this quiet place? There is a talk of 
recruiting the members of the House of Commons and fill- 
ing up the gaps left by the absentees. Perchance I might 
serve that fashion though unfitted for fighting.” 

By the time they reached Loudon they found it was too 
late to set about delivering Jervis that night. Joscelyn, 
however, called upon Sir Robert Pye and procured the 
necessary orders and permission to have him removed from 
his floating jail at noon the next day. Morrison, meantime, 
had veen with a letter to Sir Theodore Mayerne, one of the 
leading physicians of the day, who had ranged himself on 
the side of the Parliament. He brought back word that the 
doctor would see his master at seven o'clock the next morn- 
ing, and after a night's rest at the Blue Boar, in Holborn, 
Joscelyn, with his faithful servant in attendance, made his 
way to the great man’s house. He was ushered into a finely 
proportioned study, the walls of which were covered wit 
pictures and with books that had evidently seen good ser- 
vice. Behind a large table,on which were stacked in neat 
slides a number of works of reference, there sat a very stout, 
benevolentJooking man, whose keen eyes seemed to read 
at a glance the character and the physique of his visitor. 
Somehow Joscelyn grew less hopeful as his examination 
proceeded; his eyes rested on the model of a man in wax 
which stood on the table, and he fell to thinking of all the 
woes that flesh is heir to, while Dr. Mayerne was plying him 
with questions as to the nature of his wound at the battle of 
Lansdown, the length of time he had lain untended on the 
hill-side, details of his journey to Gloucester, details of the 
pain which had first become troublesome as they lay in the 
fields on the frosty winter nights during the -narch to 
Arundel 

When at lust all was ended, and the great man was scrib- 
bling various items in a book, Joscelyn waited in painful 
suspense for the verdict; the picture of Hippocrates the 
physician, which hung over the chimney-piece, seemed to 
stare down at him with mournfully prophetic eyes; the min- 
utes dragged by as slowly as though he had been confront- 
ing a whole army,in that dread pause of waiting for hos 
tilities to begin which tries the courage of all 

At length Sir Theodore looked up with an air of cheerful 
resolution, of determination to put his verdict in as pleasant 
a fashion as might be, yet, nevertheless, to tell the whole 
truth 

You have served your country very gallantly, Captain 
Heyworth,” he said, ‘‘and now you must stand aside and 
leave the work to other men.” 

I know, sir, that I can never be fit for active service, 
but—” 

‘Ay, I know what you would say,” said the doctor; *‘ you 

" ‘ © . “. r 
would serve in the senate if not in the field. But, sir, I 
must tell you plainly ‘tis impossible. You may, please God, 
live to a good old age, but the injury you got at Lansdown, 
und the cold and exposure of your campaigns since then, 
have set up internal mischief that can never be repaired. 
You may, I hope, live to be as old as Barzillai, but ‘twill be 
more or less as an invalid.” He paused, and began to write 
down certain directions and remedies which might alleviate 
pain, though powerless to cure. ‘‘ A quiet country life hath 
its own pleasures,” he added, presently. ‘‘ Remember Cin- 
cinnatus! With care 1 am well assured that your life may 
long be spared. Your youth is in your favor—twenty-three 
years of age last Michaelmas, you say? That is a great ad- 
vantage. Youth, sir, in a fight with disease is the greatest 
possible advantage.” 

Joscelyn did not reply; there rang in his ears the familiar 
text, ‘‘ Now Barzillai was a very aged man, even fourscore 
years.” The picture of Hippocrates seemed to fade away, 
and in its piace he saw, in staring white figures on a black 
ground— 
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A strange feeling of numbness crept over him as he bade 
Sir Theodore Mayerne farewell; he found himself reflecting 
dreamily on the difficulty of presenting a fee with any sort 
of grace when a man had but a Jeft hand to do it with. 

Then the front door was opened, and the frosty morning 
air revived him a little and sent a sharp thrill of realization 
through his consciousness. The clock in a neighboring 
church struck eight. It was early morning still. Hours 
and hours had to be lived through before he could give the 
rein to his misery in darkness and solitude—hours during 
which he must always be haunted by that dread vista of 
fifty-seven healthless years. 


Cuapter XXXIX. 


“ My good right hand forgets its cunning now; 
To march the weary march I know not how. 
I am not eager, bold, nor strong—all that is past: 
I am ready not to do at last, at last. 


My half-day's work is done, and this is all my part; 
I give my patient God a patient heart.”—Anon. 


Josce.Lyn had not walked many paces from Dr. Mayerne’s 
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house when he recollected that at least there was one piece 
of work for him to do. 

‘*] will take a boat at the Temple stairs,” he said to his 
servant, ‘‘and will see if my brother's release can be effected.” 

‘The air will be cold, sir, on the river,” urged Morrison; 
‘were it not better to send the order of release by a trusty 
messenger ?”’ . 

But Joscelyn was determined to see Jervis himself, and 
into his ever-sanguine heart there crept a hope that now at 
last their differences might be made up. Hailing one of the 
watermen, he stepped into a boat and gave orders to be 
rowed with all speed to the Neptune. The wintry wind 
blew coldly, but the sun was shining, and the rime-laden 
trees in the gardens leading down to the river sparkled in 
its beams; the spire of old St. Paul’s stood out against the 
pale blue sky, and the gloomy Tower rising from the river- 
side took Joscelyn’s thoughts away to the ey of Sir 
John Eliot’s sufferings, He remembered how Colonel Hamp- 
den had told him of the King’s persistent injustice and 
cruelty towards his friend, and how, when at length his 
health succumbed to the hardships of his prison life, the 
tyrant’s enmity had been carried on even after death, and 
with incredible meanness his son’s request to take the body 
of his father to Port Eliot for burial had been refused. 
Somewhere within that gloomy pile the ashes of the great 
patriot yet remained, pod Joscelyn was still musing on the 
part he had played in the great struggle for freedom, when 
he became aware of an unusual concourse of people flocking 
along in the direction of the Tower. It suddenly flashed 
into his mind that this was the very day appointed for the 
execution of Laud, on Tower Hill. 

‘* See, sir,” exclaimed Morrison, ‘‘ the folk go to see the 
Archbishop beheaded.” 

‘* Shall I not row ye there in time for the show, sir?” sug- 
gested the waterman. 

Joscelyn shook his head with a gesture of distaste. 

‘I wish you would go, sir,” pleaded Morrison. ‘‘ Fain 
would I see the end of him that has cropped and branded 
and pilloried and ruined many hundreds of the Lord’s people. 
Why, sir, you yourself owe him a grudge, for had not the 
Church truckled to the King and aided and abetted his tyr- 
anny, there would never have been a call on you to fight for 
liberty, and you would not have been left a shattered wreck 
now.” 

“The axe is too good for un,” growled the boatman. 
“ They are more merciful to him than e’er he was to others. 
Have ye forgot, sir, how he pulled off his cap and thanked 
God for the sentence on Dr. Leighton, that he himself had 
procured, to a torture worse than death? Have ye forgot 
how at Lambeth to get evidence from—” 

** Be silent,” said Joscelyn. ‘‘ He is dying, and hath doubt- 
less repented. I would that they had left him to die in his 
bed, for he is old, and methinks past harming the nation 
any more. There be others more guilty who go untouched.” 

[is tone silenced the men, and for some time nothing was 
heard save the monotonous splash of the oars and the dull 
roar of voices in the distance. A profound depression fell 
upon Joscelyn; he could not think the death of the Arch- 
bishop a necessity, and more and more it seemed to him 
that the Presbyterians were following in Laud’s own mis- 
taken steps, and forcing upon a reluctant people a uni- 
formity which meant bondage. When would the day of 
toleration for which Hampden bad hoped and Brooke had 
argued dawn on the troubled land? When would men learn 
that the highest unity is incompatible with forced uni- 
formity? 

His spirits were not raised by the visit to the Neptune, 
where a glimpse into the stifling hold in which the unfor- 
tunate prisoners lay was enough, in his weakened state, to 
make him stagger and clutch hold of Morrison for support. 
The jailer, having received the order of release, weut to 
summon Jervis, and in a few minutes the two brothers con- 
fronted each other, the elder with cisordered dress and traces 
of the sufferings he had gone through during bis brief im- 
prisonment, the younger white to the lips, looking as though 
he had already lived through years of pain. For a minute 
Jervis was too much taken aback at the havoc wrought in 
him to do anything but stare. 

*“Confound it all!” he cried, with a blank look at the 
empty sleeve of his brother's doublet, “‘ what have you done 
with your arm?” 

‘Left it at Newbury,” replied Joscelyn, the ghost of a 
smile flitting over his face. 

** For once, then, rebellion has not paid,” said Jervis, with 
a chuckle of satisfaction. ‘‘The jade fortune hath meted 
out justice at last. Here, my friends,” he said, beckoning to 
three miserable-looking captives who were taking their al- 
lotted time of exercise on deck, “let me present you with a 
fine example of the reward of virtue and the punishment of 
vice. Behold the loyal subject!” He laughingly threw 
back his head and tossed up his strong arms. ‘ Behold the 
traitor!” He pointed tauntingly to the figure leaning against 
the taffrail. 

The prisoners, embittered by suffering, burst into a roar 
of scornful laughter. 

The hot blood surged up in Joscelyn’s face, his eyes 
flashed; but in the midst of his anger he remembered the 
stifling hold in which these unfortunate Royalists had lain. 

** Sirs,” he said, with admirable temper,‘‘1 am glad to fur- 
nish mirth for you in this dismal prison, from which I heart- 
ily wish I had orders to release you as well as my brother.” 

‘“* What! ’tis your brother? eh, Jervis?” said one of those 
who had laughed loudest. ‘‘ And he hath come to release 
you? Then'twas a scurvy trick you played us, and what- 
ever his polities J say your brother is a gentleman, and I 
ask his pardon for our Gecomnaty.” 

** Weil, well,” said Jervis, with an impatient shrug of the 
shoulders, ‘‘ out of his disloyalty I suck no small advantage. 
So farewell, gentlemen, and may Heaven favor you all with 
a rebel kinsman to deliver you!” 

He disappeared over the side of the Neptune, and took 
his place in the stern of the little boat; but the sight of 
Joscelyn’s slow descent, and the pain it evidently involved, 
touched him; he could well understand what it must cost a 
man of his brother’s temperament to be helped down into 

the stern by a servant and a waterman, and no more taunts 
escaped him. He volunteered an account of his father and 
of Dick, of the winter they had passed at Bristol, and how 
he hoped shortly to obtain an exchange into Prince Rupert's 
troop, Will Denham taking his place in Hopton’s army. 

This led the talk re | to Arthur Denham, and to the 
doings at Shortell, and by the time the two brothers had 

landed and made their way to Henry Barrington’s chambers 
ih the Temple, the scene on board the Neptune was for- 
gotten, and they parted in kindness. Jervis was Jervis 
still. But he was not ungrateful for his release, nor could 
he avoid feeling a certain sort of respect for the man whom 
he had termed a traitor. 
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‘Brendon was right just now,” he reflected, as he made 
his way up Drury e to the house of a Royalist. friend. 
**Joscelyn will always remain a gentleman and a Heyworth. 
"Tis my belief that had he not met with that archrebel 
Hampden, he would have stood by the King as loyally as 
he stands by his own family.” 

Joscelyn returned to Katterham the next day, and for 
some weeks managed to endure life with a tolerable degree 
of ease. But after a time, when Rosamond had become 
thoroughly established at the Court House, and had to spend 
most of the day over her studies, when Clemency could no 
longer devote herself exclusively to him, but was forced to 
spend much time in the guidance of her great household 
and in the care of her child, his spirits began to flag. It was 
in vain that she procured books for him; he seemed lack- 
ing in all inclination to open them; the weather was severe, 
and kept him almost yen | confined to the house, and the 
dull weight of his crippled existence seemed to paralyze 
him. Sometimes he would struggle against it, pace to and 
fro in the library in a dreary duty walk, or take up the copy 
of Milton's Areopagitica which had been sent to him from 
London, and try to grapple with sentences that stirred no 
answering thrill in his heavy heart. 

Clemency, young and inexperienced, failed to understand 
his state. She could not enter into the misery he was un- 
dergoing at the thought that he could no longer work for 
the country, because she was absorbed in the rapturous re- 
lief of finding that his illness was not mortal, and that there 
was every chance of his living to old age. Surely he had 
now done enough for England? Surely he might enjoy, as 
she enjoyed, the quiet, uninterrupted bliss of home life? 

It happened at this time that she was also anxious about 
litue Tom, who was sadly frail and delicate. She kept her 
fears from Joscelyn, unwilling to add to his trouble, and 
having once noticed that the child’s fretting irritated him, 
she made Charlotte keep the little fellow at every available 
minute, and not at all realizing that her frequent absences 
seemed long to Joscelyn, or that when she was with him her 
heart was all the time with her sick child. 

Her change was, however, very apparent to him, and he 
brooded over it as only an invalid can brood until the thing 
had grown out of all proportion, and he had almost per- 
suaded himself that Clemency no longer cared for him, and 
wished him away. A gloom settled over the whole house- 
hold; it seemed as if his own depression affected every one 
else; the very children scarcely spoke when they were in the 
sume room with him; while Rosamond was again driven to 
confiding her sorrows to Cymro, and went about with as 
wistful a face as ever she had borne during her scolded life 
at Shortell. No one scolded her now, but she had a miser- 
able, perplexed feeling that something beyond her under- 
standing was passing in the household, and she had often 
felt nearer to Joscelyn during his absence with Waller's 
army than she did now, though actually under the same roof. 

By the time little Tom had practically recovered, Clemen- 
cy awoke to the perception that ber husband was beyond 
her help; they had drifted apart, and do what she would she 
could not regain the sense of perfect companionship which 
had made the first days of his illness bright. It was some- 
times with a sense of unspeakable terror that she realized 
how little they really knew of each other. Afterall, what were 
the brief weeks of acquaintance before their betrothal but'a 
surface knowledge? What was the interrupted intercourse 
during the war but a brief joy snatched out of the universal 
trouble and confusion? Clearly, now that he was entirely 
cut off from the outer world, he had learnt the fatal error he 
had made, had realized that the wife to whom he was tied 
could in no way suffice him. So argued poor Clemency, and 
unconsciously her manner grew more grave and repressed 
Always inclined by nature to see the sad aspect of life, and 
to depend on others for fostering her cheerfulness, she be 
came each day less able to cope with the atmosphere of de 
pression which pervaded the house. Moreover, she had nev 
er really recovered from the shock that Original Sin’s trea 
chery had given her, and though no one ever spoke of that 
past episode, and though it seemed to her more like a bad 
dream than a bit of actual life, it had Jeff her nerves shat- 
tered and her powers of calm judgment impaired. To 
breathe a word of her trouble to Mrs. Ursula would have 
been treason to her husband, and she went about always 
with the sad consciousness that her grandfather, the one 
being who might have put matters straight, had passed 
away to the other world, leaving her to struggle on as best 
she might, the ineapable head of a dreary house. 

At last, one bleak spring day, matters reached a crisis. 
For the last twenty-four hours Joscelyn had scarcely spoken 
a word to any one, and the dark clouded look of his brow 
and eyes told that the demon of depression had him prisoner 
body and soul. Something she must do to combat this 
wretched malady. 

** Here is a newspaper just brought by Mr. George Eve- 
lyn’s man,” she said, entering the study timidly. ‘* Maybe 
we shall hear more of the late mutiny at Farnham.” 

There was no reply. 

‘*Oh, Joscelyn, there is good news!” she cried, glancing 
down the printed sheet, and beginning to read it aloud as 
she had so often done in her grandfather's time. “‘ ‘ Sir Wil- 
liam Waller came undiscovered to the Devizes till he faced 
the town, who sent out a party of horse and dragoons to 
skirmish with him, whom Waller’s men beat back and pur- 
sued into the town, taking of them 190 horse, 60 foot, and 
400 arms.’” 

A gleam of eager interest flashed over Joscelyn’s face, 
only to be succeeded by a more profound depression. His 
whole being rebelled against the useless life to which he 
was condemned; every pulse within him throbbed with 
strong desire to be back once more with his troop, leading 
them again to victory. 

Clemency at last divined what was passing in his mind, 
and in her great longing to comfort him she forgot the dif- 
fidence that of late had made her manner restrained to the 
verge of coldness. 

“Dear heart,” she said, bending over him with a caress 
that a week ago he would have welcomed, ‘‘’twas foolish 
of me to read that to you, and yet methought the news of 
the victory would have given you pleasure.” 

All tbe wild rebellion against his lot seemed to express it- 
self in the impatient vehemence with which he freed him- 
self from her embrace. With a gesture which from Josce- 
lyn was equivalent to a blow from another man, he sprang 

to his feet. 

** All 1 ask,” he cried, ‘‘ is that you will leave me alone.” 

The sound of his own voice in its wrathful intensity hor- 
rified him; and brought him back to his senses. If Clemen- 
cy had shed a single tear he would have been at her feet in 
an instant. But the rebuff seemed to have turned her into 
stone; for a minute she stood motionless; then, without one 
word, she took his request literally and quitted the room. 














Joscelyn paced the room in great trouble of mind. Not 
only was his life forever crippled, but it seemed that his 
character was also fast degenerating. Where was the buoy- 
ant strength that had carried him through the hardships 
and perils and temptations of his soldier life? Where was 
the hope that had n his staff? Where the cheerfulness 
that Waller had been wont to praise? Had all been swept 
away with bis health? Was he merely the toy of circum- 
stance to be robbed of his courage and manhood by a musket 
ball or the thrust of a pike?—by the bitter frost or the damp 
of a campaign? 

His eye fell on the motto carved on the chimney-piece: 

“Let come what will come, 
God's will is wellcome.” 

Often, during those dark days, he had fiercely rebelled 
against the assertion. But now in the misery of his regret 
at having grievously pained Clemency, in the depths of his 
despair at the discovery of his own irritable impatience, he 
perceived that bis failure had come from a mistaken notion 
that for an active life only, need the will be consecrated to 
God. The days of his service were, after all, not ended; 
there was work before him; perchance the hardest work he 
had ever been set to. For how could a man bring to mere 
endurance, which seemed barren of all results, the glad- 
hearted courage that had made active service a keen delight? 
What profit would his years of suffering bring to the coun- 
try? How could pain and loss and inactivity be the wel- 
come will of God? Before that great problem, which has 
perplexed all men, he stood for a while baffled. Presently, 
however, there flashed back into his memory a vision of the 
wooded valleys of Buckinghamshire, and away in the dis- 
tance, sharply outlined on the green hill-side, the Whiteleaf 
Cross, and the rainbow above it, as he had seen it on the day 
of Hampden’s funeral. 

If “‘the Captain of our Salvation,” in doing the will of 
God, had been brought through a life of suffering to a death 
of shame and apparent failure, were the rank and file to 
have no part in the same? On the other hand, if they shared 
in the pain, surely they also shared in the glory. And what 
was glory but the power to bring help? 

He suddenly grasped a truth which he had never before 
even approached: he saw that to be ‘‘in Christ” meant not 
only to be redeemed, but also, in some sort, to be a redeemer. 
It was no mere metaphor of the Head and the Members, 
but a living fact; and he—crippled, shattered, doomed to 
physical inactivity—had yet the power to serve the country 
in ways unknown by the resolute consecration of his will. 

The meaning of all the suffering he had seen, whether 
in its ghastliest forms on the battle-field, or in the room at 
Thame, or at the death of such a victim as John Drake 
of Lincoln, seemed now clear to him. It was the purchase- 
money of reform, of progress, of redemption from the slavery 
of sin to the freedom of love. When apparently profitless 
it was—if not self-sought—the most honorable because the 
most difficult service of all. 

Clemency meanwhile, shut into her little dressing-room, 
had utterly broken down; all her calm dignity had vanished, 
and she cried like a heart-broken child, partly from the 
sheer pain of the rebuff, partly from the growing sense of 
her own mistakes and shortcomings. Her over-anxiety about 
her babe had blinded her to Joscelyn’s needs, and in her 
self-reproach she was ready to think that any other woman 
would have had the sense to avoid so great a blunder, and 
that had he but chosen some other wife all might have been 
well with him. 

While she was still weeping very bitterly she heard a 
knock and the soft opening of ber door, and fancying that 
it must be Monnie coming in her usual fashion to bear her 
company, made a hurried excuse, and without raising her 
head bade the child go 

‘*My dearest heart,” said Joscelyn, stooping to kiss her 
hand, ** forgive me.” 

She looked up in astonishment. Not a word would come 
to her lips, but she wreathed her arms about his neck, her 
sobs gradually ceasing as she clung to him. 

‘*What a brute I must be to have mistaken you!” said 
Joscelyn. ‘‘Is it my wretched ill-temper that still makes 
you weep?” 

** Not that now,” said Clemency; “ tis over and gone. 
But I cannot forgive myself. 1 fretted and fussed because 
Tom was ailing, and I left you lonely. And then when I 
wanted to help you twas of no use, and I began to think just 
now it must all have been a mistake, and that you might 
have been happier if—if—” 

“If what?” asked Joscelyn. 

“If you had married some one else,” 
sadly 

** But how could that be when you are the only one in all 
this world that I love?” 

‘She might have had more sense than I have shown 
these last few weeks,” said Clemency, despondently. 
mean that fair Mistress Anne Barrington, of whom you 
told me long ago.” 

He burst out laughing, and the sound of that clear ring- 
ing laugh, which she had not heard since they were together 
at Farnham, in the old garden of the Bush Inn, dispelled 
the last remnant of Clemency’s sorrow. 

** My beloved,” said Joscelyn, holding her more closely as 
a vision rose before him of a girlish figure standing in an 
oriel-window, keenly conscious of the beauty of her own 
face and dress and dainty pink shoes, while she protested 
that his sad talk spoilt her pleasure, ‘‘ pretty Mistress Anne 
married a wealthy parson, who, it is to be hoped, will help 
her to climb ‘the steep and thorny way’; certain am I of 
this, that she could only have enticed me along ‘ the primrose 
path of dalliance.’ So let us take heart, dearest, and begin 
anew, and climb hand in hand.” 

‘**Hark!” said Clemency, starting back; ‘‘ what can that 
strange shouting and hooting mean?” 

Joscelyn threw open the casement and a babel of voices 
reached them, but the church and the surrounding trees 
barred all further view. 

Just then Hester's voice was heard beneath the window. 
‘**Had my grandfather been alive ‘twould not have chanced,” 
she said, indignantly. 

**But Joscelyn is now a magistrate,” 
** He could hinder them.” 

‘‘What is amiss?” asked Joscelyn, to the great astonish- 
ment of the two girls thrusting out his head from the upper 
window. 

‘Oh, Joscelyn! ‘tis a wizard they brought to the pond to 
duck, and ‘twas frozen bard, and now they vow they'll 
hang him.” 

‘We'll put a stop to that,” said Joscelyn, his eyes dilat- 
ing as they were wont to doin excitement. ‘Come, Clem- 


said Clemency, 


said Rosamond. 


ency; the people know you better than they know me; let 
us go together.” 
Clemency knew better than to protest that the afternoon 
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was too cold for him; she only threw his cloak about him 
and burried forth into the bitter air without, following the 
two girls through the grounds to the gate-house and across 
the road to a bit of open country, where, to her infinite hor- 
ror, she caught sight of the War Coppice Wizard, a familiar 
and greatly detested character who for some six months had 
haunted the neighborhood, already hanging from the boughs 


of an aged oak-tree. Around him, shouting and jeering, 
stood some thirty or forty villagers in a state of frenzied 
animosity. 

Joscelyn strode into the midst of them. ‘‘Cut the man 
down,” he shouted, as though he bad been commanding a 
troop. 

The villagers, startled and a little awed, became perfectly 
silent, but no one volunteered to save the wizard, whose 
agonized struggles and convulsions were piteous to behold. 
No time was to be lost, and Joscelyn, seizing the quivering 
legs of the victim in his arm, raised the poor wretch as high 
as he could reach, relieving the strain of the rope round his 
throat. 

“Out with your billhook, Diggory Brown,” he cried, 
catching sight of the village constable. 

The man reluctantly obeyed, drawing forth his hook, 
while he kept his first and fourth fingers studiously pointed 
towards the wizard like a two-pronged fork to avert the 
evil eye. ‘‘Sir,” he protested, ‘‘I1 dursent touch un; he’ll 
do me a mischief; he’s overlooked more than one of the vil- 
lagers, and Jake Johnson's cow is bewitched, and Gregory—”’ 

**T will look into all that by-and-by,” said Joscelyn. 
** Haste and cut this rope or the man will be dead.” 

** Sir, if he be innocent, why the rope will break,” protested 
the constable. ‘* We do but put un to the ordeal. There’s 
them above as’ll keep a innocent man from hanging.” 

“Try the ordeal on yourself, my friend, before you put a 
rope round another man’s neck. Would to God I had my 
right arm! Is there not one man among you who will help 
me?” 

The appeal touched them ; not one, but half a dozen 
pressed forward to the rescue, and the unfortunate wizard 
was delivered out of the very jaws of death. For some 
minutes he lay half-conscious on the grass while Joscelyn 
dispersed the crowd, and when the constable seized him by 
the arm and led him off to the Court House he made no 
resistance, walking along ina dazed way, and allowing 
himself to be put in one of the cellars where prisoners were 
usually placed while awaiting the magistrate’s decision. 
Not till Diggory Brown had left the premises did Joscelyn 
address a single word to the wizard, and it was with no small 
trepidation that the women of the household saw him go 
down the cellar stairs to find out the truth about his prisoner. 
He came back in a quarter of an hour, and beckoned Clem- 
ency into the study to tell her what had passed. 

“The fellow,” he said, ‘‘ is no wizard, even if such beings 
exist, which I greatly doubt. But as ill luck will have it he 
is what is even more obnoxious in the eyes of all English- 
men—he is an Irishman.” 

Clemency shrank back in horror. ‘‘ What!” she cried, 
one of those bloodthirsty savages, and you down there alone 
with him!” 

‘The poor fellow seems harmless enough,” said Joscelyn; 
‘‘and as far as I can make out his story it is this: He was 
seized by some of the King’s party in Ireland, and forced on 
board a troop-ship. Most of the soldiers were English, but 
there were others of his countrymen who had been pressed 
in the same way. The ship was wrecked on the Welsh 
coast, and fell into the hands of Swanley, a Parliamentary 
captain, who had pity on the English Royalists, but showed 
no mercy to the lrish; the poor fellows were tied back to 
back and pitched into the sea. This Terence, as he calls 
himself, had better luck than the rest; the match ran short, 
he was insecurely tied, and parted from his fellow-victim 
as they were thrown. Managing to keep himself afloat, he 
was washed ashore at dusk, and ever since has tramped the 
country, living as best he can.” 

‘* But the folks do say he is a wizard,” said Clemency. 

‘** Merely because for six months he has lived in a sort of 
cave scooped out of the chalk below War Coppice, and be- 
cause he avoids talking to the villagers, and potters about 
gathering strange herbs. Then his English is imperfect, 
and he crosses himself in the oddest and quickest fashion 
you ever saw, so that the folk are like enough to think he is 
muttering charms and making signs to the evil one. He 
seems very grateful for his release, and when you see him 
and speak with him you will quickly find that he is no 
savage.” 

‘“* But they say the Irish are worse than the most wicked 
of the cavaliers,” said Clemency. ‘‘ That they slay and eat 
people.” 

Joscelyn laughed. ‘‘ ‘They say’ is ofttimes a great liar. 
For my part, I think, whenever I hear of the wicked, blood- 
thirsty Irish, of my pretty old Irish grandmother and the 
tales she told me of Brian Boru. And for her sake I ask you 
to take pity on this poor ill-used vagabond.” 

** I will do it for your sake,” said Clemency. 
we help him?” 

**Only by sheltering him here,” said Joscelyn; ‘‘for had 
the villagers known him for an Irishman they would have 
been legally within their rights in hanging him. Last 
October an orditance was passed that every Irishman taken 
either on sea or on land should be put to death. Lintend to 
break that law and to keep the sixth commandment. Are 
you willing to share the risk with me?” 

‘* Yes, dear heart,” said Clemency, smiling; “ that is pre- 
cisely what I like best.” 

So Terence remained at the Court House, and being de- 
cently treated he quickly lost the look which had roused the 
hatred and fear of the villagers. Joscelyn explained tothem 
that he was a shipwrecked foreigner, and when he left off 
making cabalistic passes with his right hand, and sat soberly 
through the services every Sunday at the church, looking 
eminently respectable in his blue lackey’s coat, even Diggory 
Brown the constable owned that he had made a mistake, and 
that, after all, it was not a case of the evil eye. 

The Irishman’s attachment to his rescuer was touching to 
see, and when a month had passed Joscelyn determined to 
keep him as his own valet, thus freeing his faithful servant 
for the soldier’s life that the honest fellow had relinquished 
for love of his master. Morrison obtained a post in Crom- 
well’s own regiment in the New Model, and Joscelyn, with 
wistful.eyes, watched him ride off from the Court House, 
then turned into his study to practice the slow and tedious 
left-hand writing in which he had determined to become a 
proficient. 


‘* How can 


Cuaprer XL. 
“Tt is not the beantiful front nor the rich furniture, but the noble 
heart aud the rich mind of the owner, that recommends the house.” 
—Sin Witniam Warirr. 


One sunny afternoon towards the middle of June, Josce- 
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lyn, who was now able to take a fair amount of exercise, set 
out on a long-postponed duty, which, as a local magistrate, 
had fallen to his share. Rosamond, who was a better walker 
than Clemency, had volunteered to go with him, and the 
child’s happiness was perfect when, with Cymro bounding 
on in advance, they crossed the park, talking 6f Dick and 
Shortell, making plans for the future, in which, of course, 
Arthur Denham had his share, and basking in the happy 
consciousness of a tolerably secure present. For in the 
previous month a letter had been received from Lady Hey- 
worth, in which she mentioned that Jervis had visited her at 
Oxford, and had advised her that Rosamond was safest un- 
der Joscelyn’s protection; and he, being only too eager to 
keep her, had promptly written to his mother promising to 
give the child a home until the war was ended and her mar- 
riage could be arranged. 

Passing the comfortable -looking farm of Friern, they 
walked down through shady woods sweet with wild roses 
and honeysuckle to the tiny hamlet of Chaldon. The manor- 
house was still closed, and would not be again inhabited 
till Hal Coriton was of age; but Joscelyn’s duty was in the 
church, and having obtained the key of the old sexton, he 
asked what the feeling of the people was with regard to the 
painting he had come to see. 

** Bless you, sir,” said the old man, “ there's not one among 
us but would fain have un daubed out. "Tis a cruel popish 
picture, sir, as you'll see for yourself.” 

Throwing back the heavy door, he ushered them into the 
tiny church, and upon the west wall they found a grewsome 
painting in red and yellow ochre representing heaven and 
hell. In the lower portion eccentric-looking demons inflicted 
on their victims every sort of hideous torture; in the upper 
part the blessed were welcomed by angels. But that which 
arrested Joscelyn’s attention and carried a new thought to 
his mind was the sight of a ladder stretching straight down 
from heaven to hell, and even in the deepest depths the mis- 
erable souls were struggling up it. Some, apparently, were 
dragged back by demons, but the ladder remained, and those 
that persevered seemed to gain the regions of the blessed. 

** What do they call this painting?” he asked. ‘‘It must 
have been done by some monk in old times.” 

**T’ve always heard un call it ‘The Ladder of Salvation,’ 
said the sexton; ‘‘ and well can I mind gettin’ in a cold sweat 
as & youngster at the bare thought of it. See that little win- 
der up above, sir, with the deep splay to it? I mind looking 
up at that and finding it wonderful comforting to see the 
blue sky and to know that God Almighty was behind it, and 
what were all the divells in hell when compared with One 
as is all mighty and loves His very enemies? A doan't mind 
them painted divells, now I'm old, sir, for, says I, ‘ what’s 
divells but a swarm o’ nasty summer wasps?’ Plaguey beasis 
is wasps, but they doan’t last long, sir, and evil be a plaguey 
thing thet spoils the world as wasps spoil the summer; but it 
doan’t last, sir; ‘tis bound to go, and we'll be left alone with 
Him, as was in the beginniu’, is now, and ever shall be.” 

The quavering old voice had a genuine ring of conviction 
that appealed to Joscelyn. 

“If you have been able to get from the painting so excel- 
lent a sermon,” he said, ‘*I doubt if I ought to deem this a 
‘superstitious picture.’” 

‘* Eh, sir,” said the old man, eagerly, ‘‘doey now let un 
put a coatin’ o’ whitewash over it. The children are cruel 
scaret by it.” 

Joscelyn smiled and gave the order for the whitewashing. 

‘** Folk are cruel enough already,” he said to Rosamond as 
they walked back through the woods. ‘‘ There is no need 
to brutalize them more by such vivid shows of torture.” 

The old man’s talk and the thought suggested to him by 
the ladder of salvation and the struggling souls who mount- 
ed it remained at work in his mind for many years. And 
often when Clemency spoke sadly of the horrible end of 
Original Smith, or when he himself was haunted by some of 
the horrible scenes he had witnessed during the war, a fresh 
gleam of light would dawn upon him, and he would add 
a page or two to the manuscript which all through these 
stormy years of strife and sorrow, of national convulsions 
and personal pain, slowly accumulated in his desk. In the 
careful clear writing which he at length achieved with his 
left hand there gradually grew a volume, published in Com- 
monwealth days under the title ‘Of the Pomubets of Hell, 
the Foundations shaken and removed; with many infallible 
Proofs that there is not to be a Punishment that shall never 
end.” And often Clemency would turn to a passage against 
which she had pencilled a date in the margin. 

‘*Such torments of such continuance,” urged the writer, 
‘‘agree not to the gracious mind and merciful heart of a 
saint. He desires not any man or creature to be in such 
torment an hour; therefore it doth in no way agree to the 
mind of God. We find the more the Lord manifests him- 
self in any, the more their minds and spirits are humbled, 
the more loving and merciful they are even to their enemies, 
and can do them good for evil. Christ is full of love and 
mercy to the worst men, It was truly said of Him that He 
was a friend of publicans and sinners.” 

On the very Saturday that they had walked so peacefully 
to Chaldon the battie of Naseby had been fought, and on 
the Monday the village was ringing with the news. On 
the Tuesday Joscelyn, to his surprise, received a visit from 
his old friend Waller. The conqueror’s military career was 
over, for, in accordance with the Self-denying Ordinance, he 
had given up his command and had returned to Westminster 
to be merely the member for Andover. A genuine patriot 
and a perfect gentleman, he was full of joy at the success of 
the New Model, in whose victories he could not share, al- 
though he had been the man to urge the necessity of calling 
it into being. This brilliant victory of Naseby, in especial, 
could not fail to cheer all who longed for freedom, but it 
was clouded to Joscelyn by the news of his brother’s death. 

Sir William Waller had brought with him a letter from 
Mr. John Rushworth, secretary to General Fairfax, giving 
details of the battle, and at the close of a triumphant ac- 
count of the thousand slain in the fight and the pursuit, 
of the five thousand prisoners, including some five hundred 
officers, and of the capture of the King’s artillery, his colors, 
his coach, and his cabinet, came the brief lines, which were 
all that they ever learnt about the death of Jervis. Sitting 
with Waller in the window-seat of his study at the Court 
House, Joscelyn read and re-read the account: ‘‘ A party of 
theirs that broke through the left wing of horse came quite 
behind the rear to our train, the leader of them being a 
person somewhat in habit like the General, in a red montero 
as the General had. He came as a friend; our commander 
of the guard of the train went with his hat in his hand and 
asked him how the day went, thinking it had been the Gen- 
eral; the cavalier, who we since heard was Rupert, asked 
him and the rest if they would have quarier. They cried, 
‘No,’ gave fire, and instantly beat them off. 1t was a happy 
deliverance, There was slain one Captain Jervis Heyworth, 





brother to him that was your prime favorite. He, getting a 
musket ball in the breast when Prince Rupert and the rest 


took to flight, dropped from his horse, fetched a groan or 
two, and so died ere the surgeon could come at him.” 

Joscelyn sat for some time iu silence, vividly realizing the 
vhole scene, It was a comfort to him to remember that, at 
iny rate, he had saved Jervis from the utter misery of the 
prison-ship in the Thames, and that there was just one plea 
saut memory of his brother which he could carry through 
, 


fe—the kindly glance and the few words of friendly fare 
well when they had parted in the Temple. Jervis had gained 
his great wish of serving under the gallant Prince Rupert, 
for whom, spite of his faults, Joscelyn could not but feel 
1 certain admiration, and he had fallen while fighting bravely, 
as became a Heyworth 

l'is ever the Prince's failing to charge with great reso- 
lution, to succeed, and then to mar his work by wasting time 
ver the baggage wagons,” said Waller. ‘‘ "Twas this that 
kept him off the field over-long at Edgehill, he blundered in 
the first battle, and now hath, spite of his zeal and courage, 
blundered in that which may prove the last battle of this 
war 

rhe last!" cried Joscelyn, starting to his feet. “Is there 
indeed a hope that this may be the last?” 

Methinks the King will find it impossible to recover 
from a blow ‘said Waller, ‘‘and peace 
must soon come to this bleeding country. Yesterday, several 
that had been at Naseby—Colonel John Fiennes among 
others—were called into the House, and gave us a full ac- 
count of the battle, and I, privately getting this letter with 
news of your brother, was glad to snatch a day to ride down 
here and see you.” 

Joscelyn pressed his guest to remain, but Waller shook 
his head. 

Right gladly will 1 come here from time to time,” he 
said, ‘ though for the peace and rest of this quiet haven that 
you provide for me I in return can but give you an echo 
of the strife and care which surround us at Westminster. 
But now | can only lie here this one night, since early on 
Thursday both Houses and the City are to keep together the 
Day of Thanksgiving, with services at Christchurch, and 
ifterwards a dinner given by the Lord Mayor. Then, ere- 
long, we shall have before us the reading of the papers 
found in the King’s cabinet which have not been deciphered.” 

God grapt they may tend to the peace we all crave!” said 
Joseclyn, with a sigh 

W hen in a month’s time he saw for himself the treacherous 
letters, which were printed and read throughout the length 
snd breadth of the land, he realized that the seizure of the 
cabinet had done more for England than years of fighting 
could have achieved. Before all men Charlies was now 
shown to be hopelessly false to his word, and a traitor to his 
country. Even those who had sacrificed much for his cause 
were appalled at the revelation, and, though many months 
passed before Joscelyn knew it, his brother's awakening 
dated from this time 

At last Dick’s idol was shattered. It was impossible for 
such a genuine Englishman to regard as the beau ideal of all 
that was noble and virtuous a sovereign who had tried to 
bring over to England the savage French soldiers who fought 
under the Duke of Lorraine, or who contemplated making 
peace with his Irish rebels that he might bring over an army 
of 40,000 of them to fight his English rebels. 

Poor Dick fought on in Hopton’s army, but he could put 
no heart into his work; nothing but his youth and his love 
for Hester kept him from actually throwing himself into 
the jaws of death, so miserable was the sense that his ideal 
had been but a dream 

Good old Sir Thomas still hotly maintained that the Kin 
could do no wrong; but the revelation, coming as it dic 
just after the newe of his son’s death, struck him to the 
heart. He fought on doggedly, trying to persuade himself 
that the letters were forgeries, and quoting more fervently 
than ever the motto borne on Hopton’s standard, ‘I will 
strive to serve my sovereign King.” But he was never 
again the same man, and it was with relief indescribable 
that Dick learnt one day of Lord Hopton’s resolve to accept 
the honorable terms which Fairfax offered to the army of the 
west, and to lay down his arms. By this time Sir Thomas, 
worn out with the frost and cold of the winter and the 
soaking rains of February, his hearing impaired by the ex- 
plosion of their store of gunpowder in Torrington Church, 
and his spirits depressed by the daily desertions of his men, 
was in no state to resist the general conclusion that they 
were hopelessly beaten. The terms of surrender were far 
better than Dick had expected; they were allowed their 
choice either to go back to their homes or to leave the 
country, and the officers were to be allowed to keep their 
horses and pistols. Those who staid in England were, 
however, required to swear that they would never serve 
igainst the Parliament; but even this oath Sir Thomas took 
iu a quiet dazed fashion without one protest 

It was Arthur Denham who hesitated longest. And in 
the end even he was Drought to see that the King's cause 
must have been utterly hopeless before such a man as Lord 
Hopton would have consented to lay down his arms, and 
that for himself perhaps the truest work might be to belp 
Dick in getting old Sir Thomas safely home. Their wea- 
ry journey, ending as it did in the arrival at the desolate 
manor, with its blackened walls and devastated rooms, was 
desolate enough. It was rendered all the more miserable 
when old Barnaby told them the latest news from Oxford 
Lady Heyworth had accompanied her daughter and Sir 
Toby Blount to France, Isabella having, a fortnight before. 
received orders to attend on the Queen. This seemed to be 
the last drop in the poor old baronet’s cup 

There is Rosamond still left to me,” he said ; ‘‘ we will 
ride on to Katterham ; ‘tis not fitting that she stays longer 
under that rebel’s roof.’ 

Sir,” protested Dick,‘* he hath sheltered her as a brother; 
can we not at length lay aside our differences?” 

But Sir Thomas, in lis misery of mind and body, had re- 
lapsed into the sharp irascible tone of former years 

** Is he less a rebel because his party hath triumphed?” he 
asked, angrily. ‘Tis unwillingly enough I have thus long 
left the maid there, and for myself, | tell you frankly, I will 
not lie in his house or break bread with him.” 

Dick fell into deep dejection. They paused to bait the 
horses at the way-side inn where he had first seen Hester, 
and dined in the very room where Original Sin had met 
with his death; he could almost have fancied that he again 
felt Hester's terrified grip on his arm as she caught sight of 
the dead man on the floor; and her face, sweet and womanly 
aud compassionate, as she stooped to cut off a piece of his 
hair for the bereaved mother, rose vividly before bim. 

** Will you, then, lie at Bletchingley, sir?” he asked, sorely 
disappointed that they were not at once to proceed to the 
Court House. 


as severe as this, 
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Sir Thomas nodded an assent, but in his secret heart he 
would fain have ridden straight to Katterham; and when 
they found Sir Richard away and Bletchingley Hall shut 
up, his spirits sank, though he insisted on passing the night 
there, and drove Dick almost desperate by vowing that he 
would follow Lady Heyworth to France, and remain on the 
Continent for the rest of his life. 

He was in a mood which would brook no resistance, and 
neither Dick nor Arthur Denham understood his sudden 
change from a dazed indifference to vehement and obstinate 
action. The two friends slept, however, being young and 
weary; the old man rested but for a couple of hours, and 
then lay in the darkness revolving in his overwrought brain 
a dozen wild schemes for his future life. At sunrise he 
stole out of the house, saddled his horse with his own hands, 
and rode up the hill to Katterham, finding « certain pleasure 
in the bleak March wind and in the consciousness that he 
was stealing a march on his companions, who still slept 
peacefully at Bletchingley. At the gate-house he inquired 
for Rosamond, and was admitted; the order and comfort 
that he saw around him made a strong contrast to the 
wretched plight in which he had left bis own Manor House, 
and bitter thoughts and stinging speeches began to crowd 
into his mind. He decided that he would ask for Joscelyn 
and speak with him at the door, coldly refusing even to dis- 
mount. But his plans were checkmated, for the front door 
stood open, and on the step between the great box bushes 
sat two figures, a girl of seven or eight years old and a 
curly-headed blue-eyed boy of two. Between them was a 
basket of daffodils, over which some dispute had arisen, 
which was happily ended by the unexpected appearance of 
the horse and its rider. Monunie jumped up and courtesied 
shyly; but Tom, at the sight of the powerful charger, uttered 
a shout of joy, and began to caper with glee, and with out- 
stretched arms to plead in baby fashion to be lifted up. 

Sir Thomas dismounted, and taking the child in his arms, 
looked eagerly into the little fair face with its unmistakable 
Heyworth features and crisp light curls ; in the mean time 
Monnie, in some alarm, had summoned Charlotte, who came 
hurrying out with apologies to the stranger. 

a ts your master at home?” asked Sir Thomas. 

‘* Yes, sir,” said Charlotte; “he bath been at home now 
this long time, but all through this winter he was forced to 
keep to his bed, and is but now recovering his strength a 
little. Walk in, sir, and I will tell my mistress. ‘hat 
name shall I say, sir?’ 

Sir Thomas somewhat reluctantly revealed himself. 

But Charlotte’s beaming face of delight mollified him. 

**Oh, sir!” cried the faithful servant, ‘‘’twill be indeed a 
glad day for my master. He hath been full of anxiety for 
you, and Mistress Rosamond too. I will haste and tell her, 
sir. I little thought when I found the child making so 
free with a stranger that he had been the first to know his 
own grandsire.” 

Charlotte ushered the guest into the library, threw an- 
other log on the fire, and bustled off to announce the glad 
news. 

Sir Thomas paced to and fro with a confused sense that 
circumstances were too strong for him, and a haunting 
memory of a plan he had conceived which had been over- 
thrown by the greeting of a little child. Suddenly his eye 
fell on a newspaper which lay on the table,and taking it up, 
he established himself comfortably beside the hearth and 
began to revd. What was this ill news which met his 
glance on the very first page he opened? 

‘Letters have been brought by Mr. Temple with infor- 
mation that Sir Jacob Astley hath been totally routed by 
Colonel Morgan and Sir William Brereton at Stow-on-the 
Wold. After a sore conflict on both sides, wherein two 
hundred of his men were slain, Sir Jacob Astley and sixteen 
hundred of the Royalists were taken prisoner. The word of 
the Parliament’s forces was ‘God be our guide.’ Astley’s 
word was ‘ Patrick’ and ‘George.’ The King’s cause is now 
finally defeated, even by the confession of Sir Jacob Astley 
himself, one of the bravest among them. He, talking to 
some of the Parliament officers after he was prisoner, told 
them, ‘Now you have done your work, and may’go play, 
unless you fall out among yourselves.’” 

The newspaper dropped from the old man’s hand. Ina 
dim way he had known that hope was at an end ten days 
ago in Cornwall, but now, seeing the words actually in 
print, the truth flashed upon him in all its intensity. ith- 
out a word or a moan he dropped back in the chair, and 
Clemency, entering the room a moment later, found him stiff 
and unconscious. 

For three days he remained in that strange death in life, 
and when once more he came to himself and saw Rosamond 
and Dick near him, all recollection of what had passed had 
gone from hismind. He seemed puzzled by the room, and 
asked where they had taken him. 

‘*We are at the Court House, sir,” explained Rosamond, 
“with Joscelyn and Clemency.” 

**Clemency?” he said. ‘* Whois Clemency?” 

‘She is your new daughter, sir, Joscelyn's wife,” said 
Clemency, coming forward with a bowl of soup, and begin- 
ning to feed him. Sir Thomas asked no more questions, but 
took the food obediently like a child, eying her from time 
to time with great content. 

‘*I had thought the lad was still at Cambridge,” he said, 
musingly, ‘and, lo, he hath a wife and a house of his own!” 

“‘And a child, sir,” said Clemency, smiling; ‘‘ your little 
grandson.” 

‘* Well, well,” said Sir Thomas, ‘‘ time passes quickly when 
one is old. And to tell you the truth, my dear, I forget 
things now—I forget.” 

He fell asleep peacefully, and leaving him in Charlotte's 
care, the three stole down quietly to Joscelyn, and told him 
the news. 

“He hath recovered, but his memory seems gone,” said 
Clemency ‘He thought you were still unmarried and at 
Cambridge.” 

“Then maybe he will never remember what hath hap 
pened betwixt that time and this,” said Joscelyn. ‘* Let us 
keep from him all things that would remind him of the war. 
Put the armor away in the garrets out of sight, and let no 
one speak a word of public matters. Do you agree to this, 
Dick?” 

* Ay, right willingly,” he replied. 

But wait,” said Joscelyn; ** hath my father already freed 
the estate from sequestration?” 

‘No; for the only way to do it involved taking the Cov- 
enant, and he would die first, though he swallowed the neg 
ative oath quietly enough at Truro. "Tis hard on you, now 
that you are heir, for unless he can be brought to do it he 
will not be able to save Shortell, though they say the date 
for being admitted to composition hath been further extend- 
ed since December.” 

“Every possible chance will be given to those who would 
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make their peace,” said Joscelyn; ‘‘ but you are wrong in 
saying lam the heir. Now that Jervis is dead, the estate 
will come to you. My father disinherited me long ago.” 

‘In words, but never legally,” replied Dick. *‘* You are 
heir to Shortell, my friend, however much you may protest 
against it. And even if my father regained his memory 
and became capable of making another will, which you 
know is scarcely likely, his bequeathing the estate to me 
could only land us in fresh trouble, for should not I have to 
go forthwith before the committee at Goldsmith’s Hall and 
take the Covenant? No, no, you ure the heir, and with you 
there will be no difficulty whatever.” 

Joscelyn mused over the position for a time. 

" Legalty.. he said, ‘‘ | suppose I am the heir, but morally 
not. shall only consent to be the nominal owner, Dick; 
Shortell must virtually be yours, You and Hester will, me- 
thinks, quickly drive out the ghosts, the bats, and perchance 
some of the bitter memories.” 

** But_you should be just before you are generous,” cried 
Dick. ‘ You forget your child. Are you not defrauding 
him of his rights?” 

Joscelyn put his thin white hand on little Tom’s curly 
head, and looked at him for a moment in silence. 

** No, Dick,” he said, presently. ‘‘ Methinks I give him a 
better birthright by showing him that law is not always 
equity, and that justice now and then doth elude its coarse 
meshes. Moreover, I would venture to stake a fair amount 
that Tom, if he lives to be a man, will himself say that the 
estate was rightfully yours, and will not quarrel with my 
decision.” 

All through that year of 1646 the Court House became a 
sort of shelter of the destitute, Joscelyn and Clemency not 
only giving a home to Sir Thomas and Dick and Rosamond, 
but welcoming the Denhams whenever they liked to avail 
themselves of a hospitable roof, and keeping at the dower- 
house the former vicar of the parish, who, upon the estab- 
lishment of the Directory and the abolition of the Book of 
Common Prayer, had been ejected from his living. The new- 
comer chanced to be one of the victims of the late archbishop, 
who for preaching against images and decorations in churches 
had, a dozen years before, been deprived of his ministry, and 
for occasionally preaching afterwards bad been thrown into 
a miserable dungeon in Bridewell, beavily ironed, chained to 
a post, fed on bread and water, and through an entire winter 
allowed only a pad of straw for a bed. All these privations, 
combined with whipping and hard labor, had not tended to 
sweeten the poor man’s temper. To keep the peace between 
the new minister and the old, and to see that the fifth of the 
income was—as appointed by the Parliament—paid by the 
Presbyterian to the wife and child of the Episcopalian, 
proved to be one of Joscelyn’s most unpleasant duties; but 
after a while, what with his bright humor and his power of 
seeing the best points of both the men, he succeeded in bring- 
ing them to a Jess quarrelsome frame of mind, to the great 
admiration of Mrs. Ursula, whose opinion of the other sex 
gradually rose. 

To old Sir Thomas the year passed in a happy second 
childhood of peace. He seldom inquired for those whom he 
did not see; never fretted over the absence of Lady Hey- 
worth or Isabella, and delighted in teasing the two be- 
trothed couples, and in discussing plans for their future 
happiness. Now and then Joscelyn had some little difficulty 
in evading questions with regard to his empty sleeve. 

‘*It pains me, lad,” his father would say, *‘to think that 
at your age you should be thus shattered and broken down. 
"Twas a ball you got in the arm, you say?” 

** Yes, sir,” said Joscelyn; ‘‘a slight enough hurt at the 
time.” 

** You were out deer-stalking, I suppose? Well,’tis a fine 
sport, and accidents will happen now and again. There was 
a man I used to hunt with in years gone by; be lost an.arm, 
but he rode well enough afterwards with a hook at the end 
of his stump. “T'was not all gone, as yours is.” 

To Arthur Denham there was something infinitely pathetic 
in the struggle which Joscelyn made to shield bis father 
from the shock of realizing the King’s defeat, or of gaining 
any recollection of the civil strife. Often he saw him chat- 
ting gayly with the old man when his lips were blanched 
with the pain of the injury he had got at Lansdown; and 
remembering the intense bitterness of the old baronet when 
he had first met him at Farnham, and the trying scenes in 
the church and the Castle hall, he most earnestly hoped that 
this happy oblivion would continue for the rest of Sir Thom- 
as’s life. The doctor argued that if left in undisturbed 
quiet the old man might live for years, while, on the other 
hand, any sudden excitement or revival of painful memories 
would probably prove fatal. 

It chanced that on little Tom’s third birthday Joscelyn, 
sitting in the study where his father dozed peacefully in a 
great arm-chair by the hearth, saw a man wearing Sir Wil- 
liam Waller's livery riding across the court-yard. He stole 
out of the room, anxious to receive the latest news from 

Westminster and to prevent the man from rapping at the 
door and disturbing his father. Outside in the entrance 
hall Monnie and Tom were playing battledoor and shuitle- 
cock. 

‘* Be quiet for a while, children,” he said. ‘‘I must leave 
the door open, in case your grandfather calls. I shall be 
back anon.” 

Receiving from the messenger Sir William's letter, he 
lingered for a few minutes in the withdrawing-room, not 
venturing to read it over the study fire,lest his father should 
perchance awake and ask the contents. 

His brow clouded as he read the brief lines, for it seemed 
to him that Sir Jacob Astley’s words were being fulfilled, 
and that they were beginning to fall out among themselves 
very seriously. The grave injustice shown by the Parlia- 
ment in refusing money for the arrears of the soldiers’ pay 
seemed to him to bode ill for the future, and Waller spoke 
of the difficulty he had found in hindering a duel between 
Major Ireton and Mr. Holles, the former having justified the 
soldiers’ petition. 

Meanwhile little Tom, catching sight through the half- 
open study door of the present he had that morning received, 
forgot to follow his father’s injunction to be quiet,,and run- 
ning into the room, dragged down the toy bricks from the 
window-seat, and implored Monnie to come and build. 
Sir Thomas woke up, and sat quietly watching the two little 
playmates at the other end of the room. 

“ We'll build Harlech Castle,” cried Tom. 

“Yes,” said Monnie, ‘‘ because ‘twas the very last one 
taken, and we will put my neckerchief at top for the King’s 
flag, and you shall be the Parliament’s soldiers and drag it 
down.” 

“Tom knock the castle‘down; Tom make a crash,” said 
the child, clapping his hands. 

“Hush!” onnie; ‘* you'll awake > anal grandfather. 
Aud I know a better play than that. You see, Tom, ’tis 














stupid to put up the cp Brym the King’s flag isn’t on no 
castle avy more. we won't play at soldiers and 
war, because your father doesn’t like it.” 

** Me like soldiers best,” pouted Tom. 

‘*But, Tom, the war is over. Don’t you remember Char. 
lotte told us so more than a sennight since ? J.et us play at 
real happevin ee Tom. We'll build Holmby House, 
and have m rtholomew babe fora prisoner. For truly, 
Tom, the King is a prisoner, and they do say he plays at 
bowls to pass the time. We will make pretend bowls with 
comfits.” 

At this moment Joscelyn returned, and one glance at his 
father’s ghastly face warned him that a great change was 
at hand. 

‘* Sir,” he cried, hurrying forward, ‘‘ are you ill?’ 

Sir Thomas gripped fast hold of him with both hands. 

“Tell me the truth,” he panted. ‘“‘Is his Majesty indeed 
a prisoner in the hands of the rebels?” 

“He is at Holmby House, sir, under the care of the Par- 
liament.” 

‘‘A prisoner! and you and I stay idly here?” cried Sir 
Thomas. 

“‘ What did they say? The war at an end? 
comes back to me now—it all comes back. 
traitor, an accursed rebel. Away with you! 
son of mine!” 

Pushing him back with violence which terrified the chil- 
dren, he started to his feet, but the sight of the anguish 
which Joscelyn could not hide sobered him. 

“I remember now,” he said; ** you were piked while res- 
cuing Dick. Here comes Clemency to chide me for my 
roughness.” 

e turned with relief to his daughter-in-law, who at the 
sound of the loud talking in the study bad hastened in from 
the garden with Rosamond. She glanced from one to the 
other, dismayed at the signs of both physica] and menta’ 
pain in her husband’s face, and terrified by Sir Thomas’: 
agitation. 

‘Dear sir,” she said, coaxing the old man back to his 
chair, “it is true, as you say, that Joscelyn was hurt while 
saving Dick, but methinks the knowledge of that helps him 
to bear the pain he must always suffer.” 

‘‘He was the best of all the lads, and yet a rebel,” sighed 

Sir Thomas. ‘‘I don’t understand it. 1 never could under- 
stand it,” 
_ “Sir,” said Joscelyn, “for God's sake rest and trouble 
yourself no further. The strife is at an end; the terms of 
peace are being arranged. 1f the King will be true, all may 
now be well.” 

‘* | hate your ‘ifs,’” said Sir Thomas, petulantly. ‘ The 
King can do no wrong.” 

But. vehemently as he spoke a terrible qualm of doubt 
seized him as he remembered the letters taken at Naseby. 
“| faith,” he said, after a long silence, in which they bad 
hoped his agitation was gradually lessening, ‘I should 
greatly like to know if your rebellion hath brought you 
satisfaction, It lost you home and kith and kin; it lost you 
the favor and the company of your friends and acquaint- 
ances; it lost you reputation and health; it hath left you 
maimed and disfigured at four-and-twenty. What is your 
reward? The triumph of a Parliament and the downfall of 
a monarchy. Let me tell you that future generations will 
deem you both a fool aud a traitor.” 

‘*I am willing to be accounted both, sir,” said Joscelyn, 
quietly, “‘if God in His mercy will but use my life for the 
good of the country.” 

There was a ring of devotion in his voice which silenced 
the old baronet. Gentler thoughts seemed to awake in his 
mind, and as Rosamond stooped to kiss his forehead a re- 
membrance of the night when she had lain at death’s door 
flashed across his brain. A curious feeling of faintness be- 
gan to oppress him; he saw Joscelyn cross the room and 
open the casement; th: cold spring air rushed in and re- 
vived him for a moment. 

* Lift me up, my son,” he said. “Ay,ay! There’s strength 
in you yet. I'd liefer have your left arm than some men’s 
right. “Methinks my life is ending with the war.” 

The words proved true. It was all in vain that Dick 
chafed bis hands, that Clemency brought restoratives, that 
Rosamond prayed for his recovery. He lay back with 
closed eyes on Joscelyn’s breast, from time to time faintly 
muttering a few words. Just at the last, as if defying an 
uccuser, he spoke out vehemently: 

‘I tell you I love my son! hy, when I cursed and dis- 
owned him, I yet loved him.” 

Joscelyn bent forward and reverently kissed the forehead 
of the dying man, and at that 8:r Thomas looked up once 
more with a smile in his blue eyes which meant more to his 
son than many words. 

Slowly the sun sank in the west, and twilight stole over 
the landscape; the room grew almost dark; the watchers 
could scarcely discern each other's faces; but the old warrior 
had passed away into the land of light. 


Ay, it all 
You were a 
You are no 
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“The light which we have gained was given us, not to be ever staring 
on, but by it to discover onward things more remote from our know- 
ledge.’’—M:.ton. 

Sir THEODORE MaYERNE’s prophecy was fulfilled. Josce- 
lyn, spite of great suffering and many tedious attacks of 
iliness, lived on, while England passed through the stormy 
years which ended the Stuart dynasty. 

On a bright still day at the beginning of December, in the 
year 1697, the old church-yard of Katterham presented a pic- 
turesque scene. The service was just over, and the people, 
in holiday trim, lingered for a word or a smile from the old 
baronet and his lady, who, with a few guests staying at the 
Court House, had come to take part in the National Thanks- 
giving for the Peace of Ryswick. 

“Right glad am 1,” said Joscelyn, as he glanced at the 
villagers, ‘‘that we kept the Thanksgiving here at home 
rather thanin London. John Evelyn will bring us news of 
the gay doings there, and I would not have missed this 
gathering for all the gold in the new Bank of England.” 

*“* Yes, we were best here,” said Clemency, pausing to greet 
old Morrison, who stood at the gate. 

‘This is a good day for us, Morrison,” said Joscelyn, giv- 
ing the faithful servant his hand. ‘‘England hath tri- 
umphed over the worst of her foes,and the French King 
will, methinks, no more seek to meddle with our Protestant 
succession.” 

“Eh, sir! but it was grand to hear the folks sing the 
‘Old Hundredth,’” said Morrison. ‘‘ Many’s the strange 
places we have heard that in, sir. But ’twas true in the 
past days, and ’tis true now.” 

‘It ever brings Temperance Turner to my mind,” said 
Joscelyn. ‘‘ How welcome it was to hear his rebec in the 
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— and to know that tidings were at length com- 

Jlemency lifted her hazel eyes to her husband's, recalling 
vividly the yellow-haired lad of former days in all his youth- 
ful strength and vigor. But in the spare form and noble 
ieatures of the husband who for more than fifty years bad 
been her constant companion she saw something infinitely 
dearer. There was still the same bright hopeful look in the 
blue eyes, and a buoyant vigor of perpetual youth in the 
aged face, with its mellow coloring and gentle, kindiy ex- 
pression; while all that was stern, all that was obstinate 
or proud, had died out of his character, and he had ripened 
into the most beautiful of all good things on God’s earth— 
a beautiful old age. 

‘The service was shorter than I had looked for,” he said. 
“There will be time before dinner to walk to Whitebill. 
Who will bear me company?” 

“I would I had the strength, dear heart,” said Clemency, 
smiling. ‘‘ Fain would I go us far as our old yew-tree and 
hear with you the robins singing in the wood. But my 
walking days are over; Hester om | I will go in and rest, and 
have my grandson for company, while you take Dick and 
the others for your daily pilgrimage.” 

‘**He hath more vigor than any of us,” said Dick, his face 
lighting up with all its former devotion to his brother as he 
turned to Sir William Denham. “ He can tire out his own 
soh any day. Eb, Tom?” 

“T’ faith then we will leave you to follow at your lei- 
sure,” said Joscelyn, with a laugh. ‘Mary will walk on 
briskly with me, and we will bring back some greenery 
to deck the hall for this evening’s merrymaking.” 

His orphan niece, Mary Denham—the only child left by 
Arthur and Rosamond—was glad enough to avail herself of 
the chance of a quiet talk with her favorite uncle. Durin 
the last twelve years they had been the closest friends, an 
she had found at the Court House a sympathy and love which 
had filled her life with happiness. A few months after the 
death of Charles II., Joscelyn, after living five or six years 
for his health’s sake in the south of France, had returned to 
England better and stronger than he had ever hoped to be 
again. His first thought had been to seek out Rosamond’s 
daughter, whom hitherto he had only been able to see at rare 
intervals. He had left her a shy, silent child; he came back 
to find her just of age, with all the charm of a thoughtful 
questioning mind that will not be satisfied with surface 
knowledge or conventional life. From that time she had 
spent a great part of each year at Katterham, and had be- 
come like a daughter to Joscelyn and Clemency, filling with 
her bright companionship the gap that bad been left in the 
home when Tom and his wife and children had gone to live 
in the dower-house. 

** You have set Morrison and dear old Charlotte talking of 
the war, sir,” she said, joining her uncle in the ghost walk. 
“IT heard him beginning the tale of Newbury fight as-he 
helped her back to the Court House.” 

“Twas the ‘Old Hundredth ’ that started us,” said Josce- 
lyn. ‘I can hear it now in the darkness of the night as 
the troops marched to the siege of Winchester. Temperance 
Turner brought me the news that your mother was out of 
danger and like to live. And now, dear soul, she hath 
been at rest these many years—ever since the time of the 
Great Plague—while I um still left. Her childhood was 
sad, but I verily think, Mary, that for the sixteen years of 
her wedded life her lot was the happiest that could well 
have been. Death itself severed her but a single day from 
your father.” 

He glanced at the dark eyes and brown curls of his niece, 
and recalled Arthur Denham bending over him when he 
struggled back to the consciousness of being a prisoner in 
Faruham Castle. And yet, in her sweet, pure face, with 
its underlying pathos, there was much that reminded him 
of Rosamond as she had been long, long ago at Shortell 
Manor—a little, lonely, reserved girl, with burning thoughts 
seething under a quiet exterior. 

Mary turned to him with a far-away look in her eyes. 

““They were married in this church,” she said, ‘‘ yet there 
must have been many things at that time to divide your 
opinions. You and my father must have thought very dif- 
ferently about the King’s fate.” 

‘** Yes,” said Joscelyn; ‘‘’twas a subject that could never 
be named betwixt us, though naught could hinder us from 
being true friends through all the troubles then and at the 
Restoration. But, methinks, were your father here now he 
would join heartily in this National Thanksgiving.” 

‘‘Colonel Algernon Sydney always approved of the exe- 
cution of the King,” said Mary, ‘‘though not of the way in 
which the trial was arranged. What was your feeling, sir, 
with regard to it?” 

Joscelyn’s face became grave. 

‘* I deemed his death a necessity,” he said. ‘‘ And this I 
kuow, that the late Protector—the greatest man England 
hath ever seen—would not have permitted it could the coun- 
try have been saved in any other way. He had a sincere 
regard for his oy et he labored to save him, and had it 
not been for the King’s duplicity and his failure to under- 
stand or to put faith in the people, the execution would 
never have taken place. He died like a Christian and a gen- 
tleman; but his words on the scaffold, declaring that the 
people ought not to have any ‘share in the government, 
that is nothing pertaining to them,’ proved that he could 
never have been anything but a despot. Believe me, dear, 
the future is with those who trust the people.” 

“Yet even from Colonel Sydney I heard much against 
the late Protector,” said Mary. ‘‘ He, too, was despotic in 
his turn.” 

‘Yes, that is true,” replied her uncle. “ Yet ‘tis easy 
to criticise afterwards, and methinks that no other mortal 
could possibly have steered the nation safely through those 
stormy seas, and have brought England to the place she now 
holds in Europe. He has his reward. But the world, with 
its usual wisdom, will put up monuments to King Charles, 
while Cromwell's name is held up to scorn, his life slandered, 
his body dragged to Tyburn, his head set up in Westmin- 
ster Hall, though England without his aid would now have 
been in the hands of the Pope and the French King. God 
forbid that I should say one harsh word of those who have 
long left this world; but in truth, Mary, my old blood gets 
hot even now when I read in the Book of Common Prayer 
the sickening servile lies ordered to be read on the 30th of 
January.” 

“I remember you never go to church on that day, sir,” 
said Mary, ‘‘and I have been glad to follow your example.” 

‘The service for the 29th of May is discontinued durin 
King William’s happy reign,” said Joscelyn, ‘‘ and I would 
that both could be forever abolished. There are sundry 
blots on our noble prayer-book that I shall scarce live to 
see reformed, but that perchance you may.” 

“‘ And yet,” said Mary, shuddering a little as she recalled 
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past scene, ‘‘I can well understand how people must 
have grieved over the beheading of King Charles. A death 
such as that is a horrible thing. 

“* My dear, I am an old soldier,” said Joscelyn, ‘‘ and have 
seen death after a much more ghastly fashion; if you dwell 
on the mere torture of it, what can ever come near the suf- 
ferings of Colonel Hampden during those last days of agony? 
God forgive me if I am wrong, but 1 cannot think the King’s 
sufferings were to be compared with the misery he had 
brought to thousands of better and more trustworthy men. 
I cannot, as the prayer-book says, ‘reflect upon so foul an 
act with horror and astonishment,’ or deem that men like 
Cromwell and Ireton, Bradshaw and Hutchinson, were 
‘cruel and bloody men,’ ‘sons of Belial,’ ‘ imbrueing their 
hands in the innocent blood of God’s Annointed,’ and 
‘guilty of a barbarous murder.’ Nor can I think it right 
for English folk to foist upon the nation the evils due to the 
Stuart tyranny, and to pray that they may follow ‘ the ex- 
ample of this Thy blessed martyr.’ For stealing a sheep 
we hang a nrg Ne | man; is not the tyrant who steals the 
just rights of Euglishmen more blameworthy?” 

Mary was fain to agree to this; but in her heart she looked 
forward to a distant future when war should cease, and the 
death-penalty be rarely exacted. 

“Do not let us dwell on the dark past to-day,” said her 
uncle, after a pause, ‘‘ but rather turn to the sunrise which 
now gladdens the land.” 

She noticed that his voice, which had grown eager and 
passionate as he spoke of the strife of bygone days, sank 
once more to its habitually gentle, happy tone, and as he 
—— over the wide view from the hill-top, and drank in the 

resh wintry air, his eyes, which had flashed and dilated 
with all the fire of eager youth, grew tender and ca)m again. 

The day was bright and clear, and as they walked home 
they could plainly see the new St. Paul's away in the dis- 
tance. 

**I have watched it building year after year,” said Josce- 
lyn, ‘‘and Mr. Evelyn tells me that he is going to the first 
service there on Sunday.” 

“You saw the old St. Paul’s in flames, too, did you not, 
sir?” said Mary. i 

““Ay, my dear; a terrible sight, even at this distance. 
Truly we have lived through troubled times; but I thank 
God that he hath spared me to see not only the destruction 
of the old, but the ushering in.of the new. 1 have lived to 
see wider toleration, a greater freedom for the press, and, 
above all, the transferrence of the supreme power from the 
King to the House of Commons. ‘Tis a great thing to be 
— to old age and to see God's truth prevailing by slow 
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ary, who knew how much suffering and trouble he had 
lived through with undaunted courage and faith, felt braced 
by his words, and better able to face that vista of long life 
which seldum looks attractive when the first brightness of 
youth has passed. The man who had made so much of a crip- 
pled and shattered existence was like a tower of strength to 
all other sufferers. 

They paused in the little shaw by the way-side to gather 
holly and yew for the merrymaking, then, entering the 
park once more, stood for a minute looking across the beau- 
tiful stretch of heath and common and undulating wooded 
country to the far distance, where, in the wintry light, the 
Chiltern Hills could be faintly discerned. t 

Joscelyn’s thoughts travelled back to the noble old house 
and the little country church among the beech woods of 
Buckinghamshire, and once again he seemed to hear Hamp- 
den’s manly voice quoting the beautiful lines of Cervantes, 
“This peace is the true end of war.” 

Mary listened as they walked home to some of those stir- 
ring tales of the great patriot which her uncle loved to tell 
her, and as they entered the study at the Court House and 
rejoined the rest of the party, she was not surprised that 
her aunt divined by a single glance at his eager face the 
subject of the conversation. 

** You two have been talking of the old times,” she said, 
with a loving look in her sweet eyes. 

‘Yes, dear heart,” said Joscelyn, stooping to kiss her, 
and with his skilful left hand placing a tiny spray from the 
old yew-tree in the white folds of her neckerchief; ‘I 
have been telling Mary how you and I owe our life's hap- 
piness to one that was foremost in striving to right the 
wrong and to set the oppressed free.” 

THE END. 


WASTEFUL ECONOMIES. 


Pu first and greatest of them all is low-priced service. 
Thereby you waste not merely your substance but your- 
self, The woman whose mind is made up that she ‘‘will not 
ay more than twelve dollars a montb,” usually finds life a 
ong procession of *‘ girls” in the rough, who each wing 
away as soon as drilled into some semblance of efficiency. 
No doubt it is irritating not to reap where you have sown 
in troublous tears, but stop and think a bit." You were not 
wholly disinterested. You taught and trained, wrestied with 
ignorance, fought and overcame sloven ways, not as a mis- 
sionary, but for your own sake, in the hope that after 
awhile you might sit at ease amid orderly comfort. What 
though it is through your effort that your servant is more 
valuable, recognize that comfort and peace of mind are 
mighty sufficient returns on the investment, and do not 
grudge her a few dollars more. Honesty, capacity, trained 
intelligence have a distinct market value. At the highest 
rate they come much cheaper than doctor's bills or months 
of running away from the fiend nervous prostration. Reflect, 
too, that by not paying you are sole sufferer. Plenty of 
other people will. To the girl itis merely a change of homes. 
She would be something more than human if she did not 
feel and obey the impulse to better her condition. Put your 
self in her place and see if you would be willing to work for 
less than you could get by merely crossing the street. 

In the other case of a girl who never outgrows the twelve- 
dollar stage it is safe to say she is dear at any price. When 
at last she grows intolerable take stock of her reign. Count 
the cost of her in moth and rust and s!oth, in weur and tear 
and breakage, and see if beside it bigher wages do not sink 
out of sight. Take account also of nervous strain, of family 
jars and bickerings whose root was in the nether household 
regions, and it will not need the biils of butcher and baker 
and candlestick-maker to convince you that your cheap 
servant cost you a pretty penny. 

Very nearly as wasteful is the conspicuously cheap dress- 
maker, whose scissors can easily work such havoc, such dis- 
comfort, as mere words can hardly measure. She hus 
usually some procrustean ‘“‘system” to which she fits merci- 
lessly the human form divine. Yet in most cases the poor 
good creature means no harm. She is most likely driven of 
hard necessity into a calling for which she has neither the 





necessary confidence nor capacity. Outside 
her system she is all at sea, and is so afraid 
f cutting wrong that she never dares to cut 


g needless things ‘‘ because they are 
is not economy at all, but sheer ex 
Yet many very excellent folk do 
1 glow of virtuous thrift over hav- 
less than cost” something 
hich otherwise they would not have bought 
If it ended there—if the first outlay 
e last—it would not be so bad; but it 
Bargains have to be used, other- 
they are mute witnesses to extrava- 
" ind in general it requires a pretty 
ea: of bolstering up to make them usable, 
tself was so cheap you feel free 
t at pleasure, so a gown whose 
» only a dollar or so may have | 
nty in its trimmings 
llied to this is putting gay new cloth into 
velessly old garments. The result is usu 
illy a patchworky nightmare, especially in 
sleazy stuffs. Even worse is to buy skimpy 
patterns of new stuff, and either waste time 
and car-fare in matching it, or else have the 
set and style of your garment ruined. Be 
sides, it goes without saying that more than 
all you save in stuff will be lost in the dress 
maker's bill, that is, if she has the proper ap- 
preciation of the value of time lost in con 
how to make it do.” 
hat on the same plane is the giving 
to any hireling inferior facilities for work 
See to it that your kitchen is completely fur- 
nished, your maid has brushes, brooms, dust 
é even if to do it the parlor must 
go bare. Your sewing-woman ought to have 
likewise, good light, space to work, sharp 
sors, thread that will not. break at every 
her basting-stitch, pins and needles a 
plenty, not to mention great store of tape, 
buttons, linings, whalebone, and so on, and a 
machine warranted not to get out of kilter 
Only thus can you hope for your money’s 
worth in work, or for work of such quality 
that paying for it is a delight 
Really economical buying hits the golden 
mean betwixt scanting and surplusage. Bet 
ter pay higher for exactly what you need 
than to put even a trifle more money in a 
larger quantity at a much lower rate. For 
instance, if you are offered the twenty-yard 
length of silk for a bare dollar more than 
the sixteen you require will cost, remem 
ber you will be just that dollar out of pocket 
for nobody knows how long; also that long | 
before you need what it buys you may need 
that simple one hundred cents very badly 
indeed. Even if you do not you are like to 
see a hundred places where you could spend 
it more to your pleasure Be warned in 
time. Do not make your rag-bag, your piece 
drawer, the savings-bank of regrets 
But in all the catalogue there is no waste 
more hurtful than the waste of strength | 
over things that, for very little money, you 
could ire another person to do for you very 
much better Such economy is, indeed, little | 
rt of criminal, for thereby health, happi 
ness—life itself may be lost. To do well 
whatever is within the compass of strength 
snd capacity is an honor, a benefit, to every 
human creature. To drive yourself past | 
that limit, either for the sake of saving or of 
stentatious spending, is a bitter waste of 
time and all its best gifts 
MartTua McCu.ttoca WILLIAMS. 
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1'SZE CHI, LATE EMPRESS OF 
CHINA. 

| Tr is but a few years since this wonderful 
woman resigned the cares of sovereignty R 
ord of signal forcefulness and 
success during the twenty-eight years of her 
miministration. It is mentioned in English 
journals that the achievements of her public 
career as ruler of a country populated by one- 
fourth of the human race have never been 
equalled, and from one of them we read that 
‘she has overcome difficulties, political, finan 
cial, and social, which might well have ap 
palled statesmen like Cavour or Bismarck.” 
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ADV ER TISEMEN'TS, 


The Rugged Child 


is largely an 
“outdoor” 
product. 
Fresh air 
and exercise 
usually pro- 
duee sound 
appetite and 
sound sleep 
Sickly chil- 
dren obtain 
great benefit from 


Scotts Emulsion 





| 
Piso’s Cure for Consump- | 





of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites, a fat-food rapid 
of assimilation and almost 
as palatable as milk. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Every-Day Economy. 


One rounded teaspoonful of 

Cleveland’s Superior Baking 

Powder does better work than a 
heaping teaspoonful of any other. 
Cleveland’s is wholesome, leav- 
ens best and leavens most. 
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PISOS CURE FOR 


All medicines failed 
to help me until I took 


years. 





It has relieved me so | 


I thought | 


= Soap 


Reepless for the 
COMPLEXION 


A Splendid Toilet 
Requisite. 

Excelling in Quality 

any 25 cent Soap on the 

market 
A trial will convince you 

that you want 

no other __.. mmm. 
Note Package and insist 

on the genuine. 
Sample cake by mail 12c. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO. 


that I can rest at night. 


ee mmm me ee 


my age was against me, but now I 


am sure that Piso’s Cure will cure | 
me.—S. A. ALBURGER, Penn Wid- 
ows’ Home, Philadelphia, Pa., June 
23, 1893. 

Weddings 


we have a special interest in, be. 








cause the silver is new and brilliant 
that’s the brilliancy we hold for you. 








SILVER 








185-187 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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ELEC ETT ICON 


removes the tarnish and restores its 
beauty, as when new, never scratch- 
ing, never wearing. 





‘*Liebig Company’s”’ 


: ; These two words are 
Trial quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 15 cts. Sold everywhere. 


The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


known in every well- 


ordered household 





throughout the world 
the 
purest, best, 


as designating 
oldest, 
and always-to-be-de- 


pended-upon 


Extract of Beef. 


coT OUT and send it to 
us with your name and ad- 
d and we will send you 
this watch by express 
for examination. A 

For 6 ¥ 











CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 
lutely pure and possessing the emollient properties 
of Olive Oil, it is uusarpassed for the Toilet and Bath, 
and superior to all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only perfectly safe soup for the NURSERY 
and Invalides. If your druggist or grocer does not keep 
it, send 15 cents for eample cake to the importer, 

A. KLIPSTEIN, 122 Pear! St, New York. 





MELDERMA A Beautiful Toilet Powder that dispels 
disagreeable results of perspiration 


Heals skin irritations. Purely vegetable. Send stamp for | 
sample package. Mrs. Allen,131 E. 43d St.,N.Y.City, 





cattle graze. Our cattle are natives and are raised near at hand. 
Rex Brand is not Burned or of Strong Animal Flavor, but is Aromatic and Appetizing. 


Send 6c. stamps for sample package, mailed free. 


THE CUDAHY PHARMACEUTICAL CO., South Omaha, Neb. 


Rae’s Lucca Of) 8 Joive ou. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


oe 
LEGHORN, ITALY. Established 1836. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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EVERY 
[|OUSEKEEPER 


SHOULD USE 


©fiolene 


The new vegetable shortening. 
It meets the most exacting re- 
uirements, and is beside entirely 
ee from theobjectionablecharac- 
teristics of lard, long known and 
long suffered. _ Now deliverance 
hascome. With Cottolene, good 
cooking, good food and good 
health are all assured. 
But you must be sure you get 
COTTOLENB 


and refuse 
aull counterfeits 


Beware of imitations made to sell 
on the merits and popularity of 
COTTOLENE. 

Refuse them all, and your grocer 
will then understand that you 
know exactly what you want. 
This will bring you satisfaction 
and save you disappointment. 

Sold in 3 and 5 pound pails, 


Made only by 
N.K.FAIRBANK4&CO., 


CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, Montreal, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, 
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PARF UMERIE 
Paris-Caprice 


Extract, Toilet Water, Soap, ete, 


GELLE FRERES 


6, Avenue de |’Opéra, 6 
PARIS 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 





Displayed advertisements, per Nonpareil line, one 
insertion - - - - - - $1.00 


2.00 


Width’ of 


r ' : ; 
| Special Reading Notices, per line, one insertion - 
Length of column, 14 inches (168 lines) 


column, 24 inches. Four columns to a page. 


DISCOUNTS. 


The above rates are subject to discount for either time 
or space (dnt not both) as follows : 


6 insertions, or 250 lines, within one year - - 
13 a or600 “ “ “ 
26 it or 760 “ “ 

62 ” or 1000 “ = > 


10s 
16s 
20* 
26% 


Standard of measurement, Nonpareil; average, eight 


words to a line, twelve lines to an inch 
Advertising pages close Saturday. 
Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York N. Y. 











